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NOTES ON JUDGES. 



This book takes its name from the fact that it narrates 
chiefly the deeds of the Judges of Israel. 

Samuel is generally allowed to have written it. Of this 
there is the following evidence : — It was composed after the 
establishment of the monarchy r , — for the author repeatedly 
employs the expression, " In those days there was no king in 
Israel" — showing that there was a king when he wrote. It 
was composed before the taking of Jerusalem by David (in the 
eighth year of nis reign),— for, from c. i. 21, it is clear that 
when the book was written Jerusalem was still in the 
hands of the Jebusites. Hence we must assign it to 
either the reign of Saul, or the first seven years of David's 
rule ; and we know of no one living during this period, 
excepting Samuel, likely to have written it. 

The period embraced by Judges extends from the death 
of Joshua, B.c. 1426, to the death of Abdon, the thirteenth 
Judge, b.c. 1112. 
The book may be divided into two parts : — 

(1.) An account of conquests after Joshua's death, and 
of the gradual lapse of the nation into idolatry, — 
with the incidents of Micah'a images, of the 
Danites' migration, and of the war made by the 
other tribes on fienjamim. 
(2.) The history of the Judges. 
The form of government during this period was, as 
under Moses and Joshua, a Theocracy, — Goa revealing His 
will through the High Priest', or to the Judges whom He 
raised up. 

The government, from the settlement of the tribes in 
their inheritance, until Saul was made king, is called, also, 
the Federative Republic, because each tribe was governed 
by its princes, and heads of clans and houses, while all 
were united in their common laws and worship. 



4 NOTES ON JUDGES. 

PART I 

CHAPTERS II. 6-23 ; III. 1-4. 

An Introductory Epitome of the Subjects of the 
Book,— including a Eetrospective Mention of 
the Settlement of the Land, and of Joshua's 
Death. 

C. ii. — v. 9. u Timnath-heres" — is called Timnathserah 
in Joshua. 

" His inheritance." At the division of the land amongst 
the tribes, Joshua had Timnath-serah, (with, doubtless, 
the surrounding district), in his own tribe, Epnraim, given 
him as his special portion. 

v. 10. " Knew not" — i.e. 9 had no regard or affection for. 
The new generation must have been brought up with 
some knowledge of the Law, and have learned the " noble 
deeds" that God had done for their ancestors; but this 
knowledge had no effect on their heart and conduct. 

v. 11. "Baalim" = lords. The plural here indicates 
that they served various false gods. 

v. 13. " Baal" — was the chief male deity of the Phoeni- 
cians, and seems to have been the same as the Sun. 

The name came to be applied, as it is constantly in 
Scripture, to idols generally. 

"Ashtaroth" — the plural of Ashtoreth, — here means 
female deities in general. 

Ashtoreth y (or Astarte), was the chief female Phoenician 
and Philistine deity, and seems to have been the same as 
the Moon. She corresponded to the Grecian Venus. 

v. 14. " Sold" — into slavery, as a creditor would a debtor 
unable to pay. 

v. 16. "Judges." The Hebrew word, Shophetim, is the 
name applied to the ordinary magistrates. It is naturally 
given to those specially-appointed rulers ofwhom this book 
treats, because the chief omployment of Eastern governors 
is to judge. 

The Judges of Israel were extraordinary officers ap- 
pointed by God, or by the people, to assume the chief 
authority in great emergencies. After they had com- 
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pleted the work to which they had been called, they seem 
to have continued to govern for the rest of their lives. 
They had not the power to make laws, or to impose taxes ; 
but they could declare war, and their settlement of causes 
was final. The office was not hereditary at first, but there 
was a gradual tendency in this direction, until we find 
Samuel appointing his sons to succeed him. 

All the Judges were not raised up to perform military 
exploits. " EH and Samuel were not military men ; 
Deborah judged Israel before she planned the war 
against Jabin ; and of J air, Ibzan, Elon, and Abdon, it is 
at least uncertain whether they ever held any military 
command." 

The only ones directly appointed by God were Gideon 
and Samson. 

v. 18. "It repented the Lord" — i.e., God changed His 
method of dealing with the Israelites. 

In Psalms, we have a sketch of the declension and 
punishment of the Israelites, much resembling that given 
in this chapter : — 

" They did not destroy the nations, concerning whom 
the Lord commanded them ; but were mingled among the 
heathen, and learned their works. And they served their 
idols, wnich were a snare unto them. Yea, they sacrificed 
their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed innocent 
blood, even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan : and the 
land was polluted with blood. . . . Therefore was the 
wrath of the Lord kindled against his people, insomuch 
that he abhorred his own inheritance. And he gave them 
into the hand of the heathen ; and they that hated them 
ruled over them. Their enemies also oppressed them, 
and they were brought into subjection under their hand. 
Many times did he deliver them ; but they provoked him 
with their counsel, and were brought low for their iniquity. 
Nevertheless he regarded their affliction, when he heard 
their cry : and he remembered for them his covenant, and 
ropented according to the multitude of his mercies" (Ps. 
cvi. 34-38, 40-45). 

v. 22. " Prove," — ie. 9 try their fidelity, (as God had done 
in Abraham's case). 

C. iii. — vs. 1,2. In c. ii. 21, 22, we find it stated, "I also will 
not henceforth drive out any from before them of the 
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nations which Joshua left when he died ; that through 
them I may prove Israel, whether they will keep the way of 
the Lord to walk therein, as their fathers did keep it, or not." 
Thus we have two reasons alleged for God's allowing cer- 
tain of the " nations " of Canaan to remain in the land : — 

(1.) To try the Israelites' fidelity. 

(2.) That the generation who had not "knoum all tlie 
ware of Canaan " might learn war by their contests with, 
these tribes, and be thus kept from sinking into weakness 
and sloth. 

v. 3. "Five lords of the Philistines" The five Philistine 
lordships were— Gaza, Gath, Ekron, Ashdod, and Ash- 
kelon. 

The Philistines were not Canaanites, but Egyptian im- 
migrants, from about the mouth of the Nile, who expelled 
the Hivites from south-west Palestine. 

" The Canaanites, 9 ' — those dwelling in Beth - shan, 
Taanach, Ibleam, Megiddo, Gezer, Kitron, Nahalal, 
Beth-shemesh, (in Naphtali), and Beth-anath. 



CHAPTER I. 

Conquests after Joshua's Death.— Tribes and 
Towns Eemaining Unconquered. 

v. 1. "Asked the Lord" — probably by Urim and Thum- 
mim. 

v. 3. " Come vp with me into my lot." Simeon's inherit- 
ance was in the south of Judah. 

v. 5. " Adoni-bezek " = Lord of Bezek. 

"Canaanites and the Permites." Probably Bezek con- 
tained a mixed population, composed of these two tribes. 

v. 6. " Cut off his thumbs ana his great toes" The Is- 
raelites, doubtless, knew how he had treated the seventy 
kings, and, therefore, applied to him the lex talionis, "An 
eye for an eye" &c. 

The object of this mutilation, which was a common 
enough practice, was to render the victims of it unable to 
handle weapons and to move quickly, thus making them 
unfit for future war. 

v. 7. " Kings" — of petty towns and their environs. 
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v. 8. "Jerusalem? Joshua had conquered and slain the 
King of Jerusalem, but had not taken the city. At the 
division of the land, the boundary-line between Judah and 
Benjamim passed through Jerusalem in such a manner as 
to give the Upper City, or "fortress of the Jebusites" to 
Judah, and the Lower City to Benjamim. 

It would seem that the children of Judah, with a view 
to obtain their part of the city, attacked, as a first step, 
the Lower City, and took it ; but failed to take the Upper 
City. Josephus tells us that the Benjamites then besieged 
it with the same result, {vide v. 21). The " stronghold of 
Zion" was finally taken in the eighth year of David's 
reign. 

v. 9. " The mountain," — the central mountains. 

" The South" — the southern desert. 

" The Valley" — the lowlands in the west. 

v. 16. u The Kenite" The Kenites were a tribe of 
Midianites, to which Jethro belonged. In the time of 
Saul, we find them dwelling amongst the Amalekites, and 
warned, in consequence of the "kindness" shown by 
Jethro's family to Moses and the Israelites, to remove 
from amongst them, when Saul was about to attack that 
nation. 

v. 20. " They gave Hebron unto Caleb" Caleb was one 
of the spies sent out from Kadesh-barnea to view the 
Promised Land. He and Joshua alone brought back a 
good report, in consequence of which they alone, of all 
that generation, were allowed to enter Canaan, while 
Caleb was promised the land that he had spied out, as his 
portion. This was Hebron and its vicinity. When the 
land was being divided, Caleb reminded Joshua of this 
promise : — 

"Then the children of Judah came unto Joshua in 
Gilgal : and Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kenezite said 
unto him, Thou knowest the thing that the Lord said 
unto Moses the man of Qod concerning me and thee in 
Kadesh-barnea. Forty years old was I when Moses the 
servant of the Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy 
out the land ; and I brought him word again as it was in 
mine heart. Nevertheless my brethren that went up 
with me made the heart of the people melt : but I wholly 
followed the Lord my God. And Moses sware on that 
day, saying, Surely, the land whereon thy feet have 
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trodden shall be thine inheritance, and thy children's 
for ever, because thou hast wholly followed the Lord my 
Qod. And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, as 
he said, these forty and five years, even since the Lord 
spake this word unto Moses, while the children of Israel 
wandered in the wilderness : and now, lo, I am this day 
fourscore and five years old. As yet I am as strong this 
day as I was in the day that Moses sent me : as my 
strength was then, even so is my strength now, for war, 
both to go out, and to come in. Now therefore give me 
this mountain, whereof the Lord spake in that day ; for 
thou heardest in that day how the Anakims were there, 
and that the cities were great and fenced : if so be the 
Lord will be with me, then I shall be able to drive them 
out, as the Lord said. 

"And Joshua blessed him, and gave unto Caleb the son 
of Jephunneh Hebron for an inheritance. Hebron there- 
fore became the inheritance of Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh the Kenezite unto this day, because that he wholly 
followed the Lord God of Israel " (Josh. xiv. 6-14). 

u The three sons of Anak" — i.e., descendants of Anak's 
three sons, Sheshai, Ahiman, and Tolmai. 

The Anakim seem to have been Cushite wanderers from 
Babel, of the same race as the Philistines. 

v. 10. "Judah went against the Canaanites that dwelt in 
Hebron" Joshua expelled the Anakim from Hebron and 
Debir, and drove them amongst the Philistines ; they 
must have returned, and re-taken possession of these 
towns. Caleb, aided by his tribe, now proceeds to capture 
them again. 

" They slew Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmaif—ije., 
they slew their descendants. 

v. 11. "Debir" = an oracle. 

" Kirjath-sepher" = City of books. Called also Kirjath- 
sannah. 

It was, probably, a sacred city, where there was an 
oracle, and where records were kept. 

v. 13. " Brother" Some say Othniel was Caleb's nephew. 
This is the same Othniel who was, afterwards, the first 
Judge. 

v, 14. " When she came to Awn,"— i.e., when she was near- 
ing her husband's abode. 

"Afield? — i.e., a portion in addition to Debir. 
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"She moved him to ask of her father a field; and she 
lighted from of her ass? 
Two explanations are given of this passage : — 

1. She urged her husband to ask for the u field," and he 
not consenting, herself made the request. 

2. She merely asked her husband's permission to pre- 
sent her suit to her father. 

v. .15. "Springs of water. 7 ! Debir was situated on a 
barren and thirsty height. 

u The upper springs and the nether springs." Below the 
height on which Debir stood, a rivulet welled out into the 
rich valley below : Caleb bestowed on Achsah the land 
from the rise to the fall of this spring. 

v. 16. " Moses* father-in-law /'— Jethro, or Raguel. Hobab, 
Jethro's son, had remained with Moses, and his descen- 
dants appear, on their entrance into Canaan, to have settled 
for a time in the neighbourhood of Jericho, " the city of 
palm-trees? They now, with the aid of Judah and Simeon, 
seek a settlement in the south. 

"Arad? The king of this place was amongst the thirty- 
one kings west of the Jordan, subdued by Joshua. 

v. 17. " Hormah" = utter destruction. 

In Num. xxi. 1-3 we are told that Arad, a king of the 
Southern Canaanites, attacked the Israelites shortly before 
Moses' death, — that they defeated him, destroyed all his 
cities, and named the district Hormahi 

In Josh. xii. 14 the kings of Arad and Hormah are 
named amongst the thirty-one kings conquered by 
Joshua. 

In the present passage we read that Zephath was de- 
stroyed, and called Hormah. 

There seems some confusion in these different state- 
ments ; the following appears to be the best explanation 
of them : — 

Moses destroyed all King Arad's cities, and named his 
kingdom, Hormah. 

Joshua conquered the king of Arad, a city in Southern 
Palestine ; and, as the district which had been named 
Hormah was near Arad, the two are placed together, and 
appear as Joshua's conquests. 

Judah and Simeon smote another Southern city, called 
Zephath, and, having utterly destroyed it, named its site 
Hormah. 
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v. 18. "Gaza, Ashkelon, Ekron." Judah did not keep 
these cities long, — for, when we next read of them, they 
are again in the hands of the Philistines. 

v. 19. " Could not,"— should be, "did not" 

" Chariots of iron" — either composed chiefly of iron, or 
armed with iron scythes, like those of the Britona 

v. 22. " The house of Joseph" — Ephraim and Manasseh. 

"Bethel" = house of God. This was the name given 
by Jacob to the place where the vision of the Ladder 
appeared to him, on his way to Padan-Aram : — 

" And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward 
Haran. And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried 
there all night, because the sun was set ; and he took of 
the stones of that place, and put them for his pillows, and 
lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed, and 
behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven : and behold the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it. 

" And, behold, the Lord stood above it, and said, I am 
the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of 
Isaac : the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it, 
and to thy seed ; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the 
earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and to 
the east, and to the north, and to the south : and in thee 
and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed. And, behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee 
in all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee again 
into this land ; for I will not leave thee, until I have done 
that which I have spoken to thee of. 

" And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely 
the Lord is in this place ; and I knew it not. And he was 
afraid, and said, How dreadful is this place ! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. 
And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and took the 
stone that he had put for his pillows, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he called 
the name of that place Beth-el : but the name of that city 
was called Luz at the first" (Gen. xxviii. 10-19). 

No city was ever erected on this spot ; but, when Luz 
was taken (as here narrated), the name Beth-el was trans- 
ferred to it. 

Luz, or Beth-el, was in Beniamim's lot. Ephraim and 
Manasseh appear to have helped them in gaining possession 
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of it, for they would not have seized for themselves a city 
in another tribe. 

v. 27. " Beth-shean, Taanach, Megiddo" — were in Issa- 
char, but belonged to Manasseh. 

"2>or,"— was in Asher, but belonged to Manasseh. 

"Ibleam," — was in Asher or Issachar, but belonged to 
Manasseh. 

v. 29. "Qezer? The king of this place had been defeated 
by Joshua, but the city had not been taken. 

v. 31. "Accho," — the modern Acre. 

v. 34. "The Amorites" — apparently a branch of this 
tribe on the west. 

v. 35. " The hand of the house of Joseph" It would hence 
appear that Ephraim and Manasseh helped Dan against 
the Amorites. 

" Aijalon," — Ajalon in Ban. 

v, 36. "Afoabbim" = scorpion height, (probably from 
being infested with these animals), — the mountains of 
Edom immediately south of the Valley of Salt. 



Synopsis of tribes remaining unconquered, (as given 
in chap, i.) 

In Judah, — Philistines, — Jebusites in Mount Zion. 

In Issachar, — theCanaanitish inhabitants of Beth-shean, 
Taanach, and Megiddo. 

In Ephraim, — the Canaanitish inhabitants of Gezer. 

In Zehdun, — the Canaanitish inhabitants of Kitron and 
Nahalal. 

In Asher, — the Canaanitish inhabitants of Accho, Ahlab. 
Achzib, Helbah, Aphek, Rehob, and Dor (which belonged 
to Manasseh),— Phoenicians. 

In Naphtali, — the Canaanitish inhabitants of Beth 
shemesh, and Beth-anath. 

In Dan, — Amorites in Ajalon and Shaalbim. 
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CHAPTER IL 1-^5. 



The Jehovah-Angel rebukes the People for their 
Disobedience in not Driving out the whole 
of the Canaanites. 

v. 2. " An angel" — should be * the angel" It was Christ, 
anticipating His Incarnation. 

u I made you to go," &c, — a clear proof that it was God. 

" Bochim = weepings. 

u GUgaZy 9 — near Jericho, where He had formerly appeared 
to Joshua, as " Captain of the host of the Lord" 

It is supposed that Bochim was near Shiloh, — and that 
the people were celebrating one of their great festivals, 
when this marvellous appearance took place, for, in v. 5, 
it says, — "They sacrificed there unto the Lord." This 
seems to have occurred before the lapse into idolatry of 
the Israelites, but at a time when their toleration of the 
Canaanites amongst them was tending to alliances with 
these tribes. 



CHAPTER III. 5-7. 

The Israelites Intermarry with the Canaanitish 
Tribes, and lapse into Idolatry. 

v. 5. In this list of the nations of Canaan, the Girgash- 
ites are not named. As we have no account of their 
destruction, it is natural to suppose that they had fled the 
land, being, perhaps, driven out by " the hornet" 

v. 7. " The children of Israel did evil in the sight of the 
Lord" This, and other attendant evils, Joshua had, in 
his farewell charge, foretold, if the Israelites made alliances 
and marriages with the native tribes : — 

" If ye do in any wise go back, and cleave unto the remnant 
of these nations, even these that remain among you, and 
shall make marriages with them, and go in unto them, and 
they to you, know for a certainty that the Lord your God 
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will no more drive out any of these nations from before 
you ; but they shall be snares and traps unto you, and 
scourges in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until ye 
perish from off this good land which the Lord your God 
hath given you." 

" The groves," — should be " Asharoth" another form of 
Ashtaroth, and meaning, as before, female deities in gene- 
ral. 

The stages of Israel's declension were: — 

1. Allowing some of the original inhabitants to remain 
in the land. 

2. Forming leagues with them. 

3. Intermarrying with them. 

4. Attending their idol-worship. 

5. Becoming idolaters themselves. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Micah's Idolatry.— B.C. 1406. 

v. 2. 1100 shekel* = 1100 X 2s. 4d. 

" About which thou cursedst. " She had, doubtless, impre- 
cated God's vengeance on the thief : this would naturally 
terrify Micah, for one of the curses of the Law was, 
" Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his mother n 
(Deut. xxvii. 16). 

v. 4. " Took 200 shekels." As all the money had been dedi- 
cated to God's service, probably the rest was spent on the 
ephod, the teraphim, and the fitting-up of the sanctuary. 

"Molten" — cast. 

v. 5. " A house of gods," — should be, perhaps, " A house 
of God." 

Micah's idolatry consisted in his worshipping God under 
a visible form, (by which he broke the second command- 
ment). It is clear all throughout, that Micah and his 
mother intended to serve God. Their small temple was 
intended to resemble that of Shiloh, and Micah evidently 
thought the establishment complete, when he had ob- 
tained a Levite for his priest. 

This account shows how the Israelites were gradually 
drifting into actual idol-worship. 
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"Ephod" (from aphad = to tie, — because fastened by a 
girdle). 

There were two kinds of ephod : — 

(1.) The ephod peculiar to the high priest, — a close robe, 
reaching from the shoulders to the loins, — made of fine- 
twined linen, gorgeously embroidered with blue, purple, 
scarlet, and strips of gold (sewn on). On the shoulder- 
pieces, set in golden sockets, were two onyx stones, bear- 
ing the names of the twelve tribes, — six on each stone. 

(2.) The ephod of the ordinary priests and Levites, — a tunic 
of plain linen. 

These were not at first worn by them, but they gradually 
adopted their use. 

It was, doubtless, a garment in imitation of the high- 
priest's ephod that Micah made. 

"leraphim" *=» nourishers. 

What teraphim really were is doubtful. The general 
opinion is, that they were tutelary household deities, like 
the Latin Penates, and were supposed to bestow plenty on 
the families possessing them. Their worship was carried 
on together with that of Jehovah in households possessing 
the knowledge of the true God. Of this there is an 
instance in the text, and also in the case of Laban, whose 
teraphim Rachel stole when Jacob left Padan-aram, 
doubtless believing that their possession would insure 
plenty to Jacob's family. 

Some think the word is derived from Terah, Abraham's 
father, who, as the Jews say, was an image-founder. 

v. 7. "Of the f amity of Judah" These words must have 
slipped in by mistake, for, if he had belonged to the tribe 
of Judah, he could not have been a Levite. But, perhaps, 
the expression only means that Beth-lehem, the city 
whence he came, was in Judah. 

v. 8. " Where he could find a place." He was, probably, 
seeking employment as a teacher of the Law. 

v. 13. "I have a Levite to my priest" The Levite, not 
being of Aaron's family, had no more right to act as priest 
than Micah's son had. Koran was a Levite, and, when he 
dared to offer incense before the Tabernacle, was consumed 
by fire. 

Micah 1 8 sin was threefold : — 

(1.) Making images of the Deity, and worshipping Him 
through them. 
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(2.) Celebrating public services and religious rites away 
from the Tabernacle. 

(3.) Investing with the priesthood those who had no 
right to that office. 

It is possible that Micah had an eye to profit in setting 
up his religious establishment. The country was in such 
an unsettled state, and the people were so much tainted 
with idolatry, that the attendance on the Tabernacle ser- 
vices at Shiloh was, necessarily, very scanty. Micah may 
have thought that the neighbouring people would resort 
to his sanctuary, instead of Shiloh, and that, consequently, 
he should be enriched by their offerings. 



CHAPTER XVJIL 

The Danites' Emigration to Laish — They Eob 
Micah of his Idols and Priest.— B.C. 1406. 

v. 1. "AU their inheritance had not fallen unto them 
among the tribes of Israel" 

The portion or Dan was part of the territory at first 
allotted to Judah. The reason that they did not occupy 
u all their inheritance" is given in chap. i. 34 : — " And the 
Amorites forced the children of Dan into the mountains ; 
for they would not suffer them to come down to the 
valley. ,, 

v. 3. "Makest"=* doest. 

v. 6. Jonathan, no doubt, made a pretence of consulting 
God. 

v. 7. u Laish? — called Leshem in Joshua : it was, evi- 
dently, a Sidonian colony. 

" Far from the Sidonians" — Lebanon and part of Anti- 
Lebanon intervening. 

v. 10. "A place where there is no want of anything that 
is in the earth? It was, and still is, a well-watered district, 
producing abundant crops of all kinds of grain with little 
toil, and affording rich pasture. 

v. 12. " Mahaneh-Dan" = the camp of Dan. 

It was here that Samson began to show his strength. 

v. 17. " The priest stood in the entering of the gate"— 
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where the 600, doubtless, kept him conversing, while the 
spies robbed the sanctuary. 

v. 21. It hence appears, that the 600 brought their 
households and goods with them. All the tribe did not 
emigrate. 

v. 30. " The son of Manasseh," — should be, " The son of 
Moses." Jonathan was thus the great lawgiver's grandson. 

The Vulgate, and some Hebrew versions have Moses, 
not Manasseh. There is a difference of only one letter 
between the names in Hebrew, and the Jews admit that 
the change was made out of regard to Moses. 

v. 30. " Until the day of the captivity of the land? This 
has been taken to refer to the Assyrian Captivity of Israel, 
and hence it has been argued that this Book was written 
after that captivity, probably by Ezra. But there is no 
ground for this supposition, for, even if the text does refer 
to the Assyrian captivity, it may have been added, like 
numerous other single passages, by Ezra, or some other 
person. 

However, it is almost certain that the " captivity" here 
referred to is the taking of the Ark by the Philistines, for, 
(ver. 31), it is stated that Micah's image remained set up 
u all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh" (where 
it was till the capture of the Ark). 

(At Dan Jeroboam set up one of his golden calves.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Murder of the Levite's Concubine-Wife at 
Gibeah — He summons the other Tribes to 
take Vengeance on the City.— B.C. 1406. 

v. 1. "Concubine? — a legal, but secondary wife, with 
inferior privileges. 

v. 8. " They tarried until afternoon." In the East two 
regular meals are eaten per day, — one at from 10 to 12 
o'clock, the other at 7. The Levite's father-in-law induced 
him to stay to the first meal, and prolonged it into the 
afternoon. 

v. 9. " The daygroweth to an end" — should be, " It is the 
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pitching -time of the day" i.e., the middle of the afternoon, 
when those who have travelled since daybreak pitch their 
tents till the next morning. 

v. 10. " Saddled," — should be, " bound about." Proper 
saddles were not yet in use, but some covering was bound 
on the animal's back to make a comfortable seat. 

v. 12. " The city of a stranger* 9 It would hence appear, 
that the Jebusites had recovered the Lower City, and now 
held all Jerusalem. 

v. 15. " There was no man that took them into his house 
to lodging" This breach of Eastern hospitality shows 
very plainly the abominable character of the people of the 
place. In many Oriental towns, where no public accom- 
modation for visitors is provided, there is often a struggle 
to obtain the honour of entertaining strangers. 

Caravanserais appear not to have existed yet. 

v. 18. " The house of the Lord,"— Shiloh. 

v. 19. " Straw"— ch&fL 

" Provender, 71 — mixed fodder. 

v. 28. " Lodge not in the street" In the East this is not 
uncommonly done, especially in hot weather. Travellers 
carry sleeping materiel with them, and the inhabitants 
bring their mattresses and coverings out of their houses. 
But the Levite, probably, had no bedding, and therefore it 
would have been most unpleasant to remain in the streets. 

v. 29. This was a warlike summons of the same kind as 
the Scandinavian and Highland Fiery Cross. It signified, 
— " Let the same thing be done to his wife and daughters, 
who will not come to avenge this murder." 

We have an instance of Saul's issuing a somewhat similar 
summons to the Israelites : — 

" Then Nahash the Ammonite came up, and encamped 
against Jabesh-Gilead : and all the men of Jabesh said 
unto Nahash, Make a covenant with us, and we will serve 
thee. And Nahash the Ammonite answered them, On 
this condition will I make a covenant with you, that I 
may thrust out all your right eyes, and lay it for a reproach 
upon all Israel. And the elders of Jabesh said unto him, 
Give us seven days' respite, that we may send messengers 
unto all the coasts of Israel • and then, if there be no 
man to save us, we will come out to thee. 

" Then came the messengers to Gibeah of Saul, and told 
the tidings in the ears of the people : and all the people 

B 
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lifted up their voices, and wept. And, behold, Saul came 
after the herd out of the field ; and Saul said, What aileth 
the people that they weep ? And they told him the tidings 
of the men of Jabesh. And the Spirit of God came upon 
Saul when he heard those tidings, and his anger was 
kindled greatly. And he took a yoke of oxen, and hewed 
them in pieces, and sent them throughout all the coasts of 
Israel by the hands of messengers, saying, Whosoever cometh 
not forth after Saul and after Samuel, so shall it be done 
unto his oxen. 

" And the fear of the Lord fell on the people, and they 
came out with one consent" (1 Sam. xi. 1-7). 

The crime of the men of Gibeah is spoken of in Hosea 
as the first serious sin of the Israelites in Canaan : — " 
Israel, thou hast sinned from the days of Gibeah; there they 
stood : the battle in Gibeah against the children of iniquity 
did not overtake them" (i.e., did not deter the Israelites 
from transgressing). (Hos. x. 9.) 



CHAPTER XX. 

The War between Benjamim and the -other 
Tribes.— Benjamim almost exterminated.— 
B.C. 1406. 

v. 1. "From Ban even to Beer-sheba" — i.e. 9 from one 
end of the land to the other. 

" The land of Gilead" — i.e., the two and a half tribes 
east of Jordan. 

" Mizpeh," — in Benjamim. 

v. 10. " To fetch victual" The warlike expeditions of 
the Israelites usually lasted only a few days, and each 
seems to have carried sufficient provisions to last him 
while away from home ; but, in this case, they had sworn 
not to return, till they had taken vengeance, and did not 
know how long they would be engaged in the enterprise ; 
consequently, it was necessary to make arrangements for 
continuously victualling such a large force. 

v< 13. " Children of Belial 71 = wicked men. 

v. 16. "Left-handed? Some think we are to understand 
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that these Benjamites were ambidextrous, — ie., could use 
right and left hand with equal facility. Ehud, the left- 
handed Judge, who slew Eglon, belonged to this tribe. 

" Could sling stones! 9 This is the first mention, in the 
Bible, of slings. 

The Jewish sling consisted of a leather thong, or of 
platted cord, broad in the middle, where the stone was 
fixed, and having at one end a loop to fix it to the hand. 
After whirling it a few times round the head, the end that 
was not attached to the hand was let go. 

From the narrative of David and Goliath, we see the 
accuracy of aim attainable in the use of this weapon, and 
are also led to infer that it was commonly used by the 
Jewish, (as Virgil tells us it was by the Latin), shepherds, 
to guard their Socks. 

"At a hair breadth." Breadth is not in the original. 
The passage would read better without it, thus :— 
" Every one could sling stones at a hair, and not miss." 

v. 18. " This is the only transaction in this whole book 
in which express mention is made of the Tabernacle, Ark, 
priests, and sacrifices." 

" Judah shall go up first" The precedency was, in this 
and other cases, given to Judah, because it was the royal 
tribe, from which David and his line, and the Messiah were 
to spring. 

v. 30. " The house of God,"— Shiloh. 

Qod allowed the eleven tribes to be twice beaten by the 
Benjamites for two reasons : — 

(1.) They had not humbled and purified themselves be- 
fore engaging in the war. They needed repentance and 
purification, for there was abundant wickedness amongst 
themselves, and they had sinned especially in not destroy- 
ing the idolatrous Danites, according to the Law. 

(2.) They had not asked counsel of God, as to whether 
they should enter upon the war ; but had decided to do so, 
and then merely asked God which tribe should go up first. 

After their first defeat, they humbled themselves in 
some degree, but not sufficiently ; so that God merely 
replied to their inquiry as to whether they should again 
go up, — " Go up;" but made them no promise of victory. 

After their second defeat, they seem to have kept a 
day of humiliation, weeping, fasting, and offering sacrifices, 
as they ought to have done before commencing the war : 
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consequently when they asked this time, whether they 
should go up, the reply was, — " Go up ; for to-morrow I 
will deliver them into thine hand. 91 

v. 28. "Phinehas" — the last historical mention of this 
individual. The following is a sketch of his life, as far as 
recorded. — He was son of Eleazar, and, consequently, 
grandson of Aaron. When the Israelites, during their 
encampment in the plains of Moab, were seduced into 
idolatry by the Midianites, he showed himself so zealous 
on the Lord's behalf, that Moses intrusted to him the 
conduct of the expedition that was sent to avenge God 
upon the Midianites. When the two and a half tribes East 
of Jordan erected their memorial altar, he was at the head 
of the deputation sent by the other tribes to ask an ex- 
planation of their act. 

He seems to have been chief of the Levites during the 
life of his father, whom he succeeded in the high-priest- 
hood. 

v. 29. This was repeating the stratagem of Joshua against 
Ai:— 

"And the Lord said unto Joshua, Fear not, neither 
be thou dismayed : take all the people of war with thee, 
and arise, go up to Ai : see, I have given into thy hand 
the king of Ai, and his people, and his city, and his land : 
and thou shalt do to Ai and her king as thou didst unto 
Jericho and her king : only the spoil thereof, and the cattle 
thereof, shall ye take for a prey unto yourselves : lay thee 
an ambush for the city behind it. 

" So Joshua arose, and all the people of war, to go up 
against Ai : and Joshua chose out thirty thousand mighty 
men of valour, and sent them away by night. And he 
commanded them, saying, Behold, ye shall lie in wait 
against the city, even behind the city : go not very far 
from the city, but be ye all ready: and I, and all the people 
that are with me, will approach unto the city : and it shall 
come to pass, when they come out against us, as at the 
first, that we will flee before them (for they will come out 
after us), till we have drawn them from the city ; for they 
will say, They flee before us, as at the first . therefore we 
will flee before them. Then ye shall rise up from the 
ambush, and seize upon the city : for the Lord your God 
will deliver it into your hand. And it shall be, when ye 
have taken the city, that ye shall set the city on fire ; 
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according to the commandment of the Lord shall ye do. 
See, I have commanded you. 

" Joshua therefore sent them forth : and they went to lie 
in ambush, and abode between Beth-el and Ai, on the west 
side of Ai : but Joshua lodged that night among the people. 
And Joshua rose up early in the morning, and numbered 
the people, and went up, he and the elders of Israel, before 
the people to Ai. Ana all the people, even the people of 
war that were with him, went up, and drew nigh, and came 
before the city, and pitched on the north side of Ai : now 
there was a valley between them and Ai. And he took 
about five thousand men, and set them to lie in ambush 
between Beth-el and Ai, on the west side of the city. And 
when they had set the people, even all the host that was 
on the north of the city, and their liers in wait on the 
west of the city, Joshua went that night into the midst of 
the valley. 

" And it came to pass, when the king of Ai saw it, that 
they hasted and rose up early, and the men of the city 
went out against Israel to battle, he and all his people, at 
a time appointed, before the plain ; but he wist not that 
there were liers in ambush against him behind the city. 
And Joshua and all Israel made as if they were beaten 
before them, and fled by the way of the wilderness. And 
all the people that were in Ai were called together to 
pursue after them : and they pursued after Joshua, and 
were drawn away from the city. And there was not a 
man left in Ai or Bethel, that went not out after Israel : 
and they left the city open, and pursued after Israel. 

" And the Lord said unto Joshua, Stretch out the spear 
that is in thy hand toward Ai ; for I will give it into thine 
hand. And Joshua stretched out the spear that he had 
in his hand toward the city. And the ambush arose quickly 
out of their place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched 
out his hand ; and they entered into the city, and took it> 
and hasted and set the city on Are. And when the men 
of Ai looked behind them, they saw, and, behold, the 
smoke of the citv ascended up to heaven, and they had 
no power to flee this way or that way : and the people that 
fled to the wilderness turned back upon the pursuers. 
And when Joshua and all Israel saw that the ambush had 
taken the city, and that the smoke of the citv ascended, 
then they turned again, and slew the men of Au And the 
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other issued out of the city against them ; so they were 
in the midst of Israel, some on this side, and some on 
that side : and they smote them, so that they let none of 
them remain or escape. And the king of Ai they took 
alive, and brought him to Joshua. And it came to pass, 
when Israel had made an end of slaying all the inhabitants 
of Ai in the field, in the wilderness wherein they chased 
them, and when they were all fallen on the edge of the 
sword, until they were consumed, that all the Israelites 
returned unto Ai, and smote it with the edge of the sword. 
And so it was, that all that fell that day, both of men and 
women, were twelve thousand, even all the men of Ai/' 
(Josh. viii. 1-25). 

v. 33. "Baal-tamar." Tamar~a palm-tree. Baal-tamar 
may have been a grove of palms near Gibeah, in which 
Baal was worshipped. 

v. 40. Gibeah was afterwards rebuilt, and became Saul's 
favourite abode. 

v. 45. " The rock of Rimmon" — a town on a high chalky 
peak, north-east of Gibeah and Michmash. 

v. 46. " Twenty and five thousand men! 1 This is in round 
numbers. The exact number was 25,100, (ver. 35). As 
the Benjamites were 26,700 in number, (ver. 15), and only 
600 are represented as surviving, (ver. 47), there remain 
1000 men unaccounted for. They probably fell in the first 
and second battles, and in the destruction of the cities. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The 600 Benjamites find Wives, and Eeturn to 

their Inheritance. 

v. 4. Sacrifices might be offered only on the Brazen 
Altar ; but it would appear that, on this occasion, they 
were so numerous, that the people were allowed to erect 
an additional, temporary altar, at Shiloh. 

The same thing occurred at the Dedication of Solomon's 
Temple : — 

" And the king, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice 
before the Lord. And Solomon offered a sacrifice .of 
peace offerings, which he offered unto the Lord, two and 
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twenty thousand oxen, and an hundred and twenty 
thousand sheep. So the king and all the children of 
Israel dedicated the house of the Lord. The same day 
did the king hallow the middle of the court that was 
before the house of the Lord : for there he offered burnt 
offerings, and meat offerings, and the fat of the peace 
offerings : because the brazen altar that was before the 
Lord was too little to receive the burnt offerings, and 
meat offerings, and the fat of the peace offerings" (1 Kings 
viii. 64). 

v, 19. "A feast" — probably that of Tabernacles, or In- 
gathering, the most joyous of the Jewish festivals. 

It was intended to commemorate, — 

(1.) The completion of harvest, by the ingathering of the 
fruits of the vine and other trees. 

(2.) The dwelling in tents of the Israelites during their 
wanderings. 

It began on Tisri 15th, and lasted eight days. During 
this time, the people dwelt in booths made of tree- 
branches, and sacrifices were daily offered. 

"In a place — on the south of LebonahP This is not 
meant to be a description of the situation of Shilob, 
which the Benjamites must have known, but of the 
exact spot where the virgins were accustomed to dance. 
It was described thus carefully, that the Benjamites 
might find the place with certainty. 

The Easterns have no places inside their towns where 
persons can assemble to dance ; consequently, it is their 
custom to meet for the purpose in the gardens and 
valleys of the neighbourhood. 

v. 21. "To dance" It is generally supposed that these 
were the sacred dances which sometimes formed part of 
the Jews' religious -festivals ; but there seems no proof of 
this. Only the males were required to go up to Shiloh at 
this feast ; the females would be left at home, and we 
can easily imagine the young girls taking advantage of the 
festival to indulge in their favourite amusement. 

u Catch you every man his wife."" This would be easy, 
since the females would dance alone, as they always do in 
the East, without the presence of any male protectors. 

(This exploit of the Benjamites resembles the story of 
the Rape of the Sabines.) 
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PART n. 

The Judges were not a succession of rulers over all the 
tribes, but were raised up on emergency, — some to exer- 
cise authority over the whole country, and some over 
certain districts of it. Thus there were frequently two 
or more Judges ruling in different parts of the land at 
the same time. 

There were, in ^fifteen Judges, — Othniel being theirs*, 
and Samuel the fifteenth: the judgeships of thirteen of 
these are recorded in this book. 

The chronology of Judges present difficulties that 
many learned men regard as insurmountable. The ma- 
jority of those who have attempted to settle the dates 
have taken, as their clue, the assertion in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
that it was in the 480th year after the Exodus, that Solo- 
mon began to build his Temple. Taking the date of the 
Exodus as 1491 b.c, the foundation of Solomon's Temple 
would, consequently, be in 1012 B.C. Out of this period 
we must allow forty years for the wanderings of the 
Israelites, twenty-five years for the interval between 
entering Canaan and Joshua's death, and eighty-four 
years for the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon (up to 
1012), — leaving 331 vears from the death of Joshua to 
the end of Samuel's judgeship in 1095 b.o. Calculations, . 
into which it would be useless to enter here, of the various 
oppressions and judgeships, have fixed the commence- 
ment of Othniel's rule in 1394 B.O. Thus, the period of 
the Judges embraces from 1394 b.o. to 1095 b.c. — 299 years. 

The great difficulty in the way of accepting this chron- 
ology is a statement of Paul, in his synagogue address at 
Antioch (in Pisidia) : — 

" He divided their land to them by lot. And after that 
he gave unto them Judges about the space of 450 years, until 
Samuel the prophet. And afterwards they desired a 
king" (Acts xiii. 19-21). 

Paul here evidently reckons his 450 years from the divi- 
sion of the land, to the anointing of Saul. Now, reckon- 
ing from the first division of lands, 1445 B.G., to Saul's 
anointing, 1095 B.C., we get just 350 years instead of 450. 

It would solve the difficulty at once, if we could believe 
there were an error in Acts, and that Paul said 350 years. 
But there seems no authority for this, and we must be 
content to acknowledge that we cannot reconcile the 
statement in Kings and that in Acts. 
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ieFs Judgeship. 
CHAPTER m. 7-1U 

v. 8. "Mesopotamia? — the same as Padan-Aram, — be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris. Chusan-Risha- 
thaim appears to have been a great conqueror, who 
gradually extended his dominion southward over Syria 
and Palestine. 

"Served." The servitudes of the Israelites consisted, 
generally speaking, in having to pay tribute. 

v. 9. " Othniel" — lion of God. The same that smote 
Debir, and married Caleb's daughter, Achsah. 

"Younger brother? — some say nephew, which seems 
more probable ; for Caleb is always called the " son of 
Jephunneh? — and Othniel, the "son of Kenaz." 



Ehud's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER III. 12—30. 

vs. 12, 13. The Moabites and Ammonites were descended 
from Moab and Ammon, the sons of Lot's daughters. 

The Moabites originally occupied the country East of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, as far as the Jabbok. 

The Amorites, from the west of Jordan, expelled them 
from that part of their territory lying between the Jab- 
bok and the Arnon, — which latter river was their northern 
boundary when the Israelites reached the confines of 
Canaan. The latter were forbidden to attack the Moabites, 
because of their near relationship to them ; but they, and 
the Ammonites, were excluded for ever from the "congre- 
gation" of Israel, for reasons stated in Deut. xxiii. 3, 4 : — 

"An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord; even to their tenth genera- 
tion shall they not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord for ever, because they met you not with bread 
and with water in the way, when ye came forth out of 
Egypt ; and because they hired against thee Balaam the 
son of Beor of Pethor of Mesopotamia, to curse thee." 
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Saul fought successfully against the Moabites, and 
David reduced them to tribute. 

After the Schism, they remained tributary to Israel 
till the death of Ahab, when Mesha, their ruler, rebelled. 

Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the King of Edom defeated 
him, and invaded his territory with terrible havoc, as 
narrated in 2 Kings iii. 4-27 : — 

"And Mesha king of Moab was a sheepmaster, and 
rendered unto the king of Israel an hundred thousand 
lambs, and an hundred thousand rams, with the wool. 
But it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king 
of Moab rebelled against the king of Israel. 

"And king Jehoram went out of Samaria the same 
time, and numbered all Israel. And he went and sent to 
Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, saying, The king of Moab 
hath rebelled against me : wilt thou go with me against 
Moab to battle ? And he said, I will go up : I am as 
thou art, my people as thy people, and my horses as thy 
horses. And he said, Which way shall we go up ? And 
he answered, The way through the wilderness of Edom. 
So the king of Israel went, and the king of Judah, and 
the king of Edom, and they fetched a compass of seven 
days' journey : and there was no water for the host, and 
for the cattle that followed them. And the king of 
Israel said, Alas ! that the Lord hath called these three 
kings together, to deliver them into the hand of Moab ! 
But Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here a prophet of 
the Lord, that we may inquire of the Lord by him ? And 
one of the king of Israel's servants answered and said, 
Here is Elisha the son of Shaphat, which poured water 
on the hands of Elijah. And Jehoshaphat said, The 
word of the Lord is with him. So the king of Israel and 
Jehoshaphat and the king of Edom went down to him. 
And Elisha said unto the king of Israel, What have I to 
do with thee ? get thee to the prophets of thy father, and 
to the prophets of thy mother. And the king of Israel 
said unto him, Nay : for the Lord hath called these three 
kings together, to deliver them into the hand of Moab. 
And Elisha said, As the Lord of hosts liveth, before 
whom I stand, surely, were it not that I regard the 
presence of Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, I would not 
look toward thee, nor see thee. But now bring me a 
minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel played. 
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that the hand of the Lord came upon him. And he said. 
Thus saith the Lord, Make this valley full of ditches. 
For thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not see wind, neither 
shall ye see rain; yet that valley shall be filled with 
water, that ye may drink, both ye, and your cattle, and 
your beasts. And this is but a light thing in the sight 
Df the Lord : he will deliver the Moabites also into your 
aand. And ye shall smite every fenced city, and every 
choice city, and shall fell every good tree, and stop all 
wells of water, and mar every good piece of land with 
stones. And it .came to pass in the morning, when the 
meat offering was offered, that, behold, there came water 
by the way of Edom, and the country was filled with water. 

"And when all the Moabites heard that the kings were 
come up to fight against them, they gathered all that were 
able to put on armour, and upward, and stood in the bor- 
der. And they rose up early in the morning, and the sun 
shone upon the water, and the Moabites saw the water on 
the other side as rea as blood : and they said, This is 
blood : the kings are surely slain, and they have smitten 
one another : now therefore, Moab, to the spoil. And 
when they came to the camp of Israel, the Israelites rose 
up and smote the Moabites, so that they fled before them : 
but they went forward smiting the Moabites, even in 
their country. And they beat down the cities, and on 
every good piece of land cast every man his stone, and 
filled it ; and they stopped all the wells of water, and 
felled all the good trees : only in Kir-haraseth left they 
the stones thereof ; howbeit the slingers went about it, 
and smote it. 

u And when the king of Moab saw that the battle was 
too sore for him, he took with him seven hundred men 
that drew swords, to break through even unto the king of 
Edom : but they could not. Then he took his eldest son 
that should have reigned in his stead, and offered him for 
a burnt offering upon the wall And there was great in- 
dignation against Israel : and they departed from him, 
and returned to their own land." 

They do not seem, however, to have been reduced to 
their former tributary state by this defeat. 

They invaded Judah, with the Ammonites and Moabites, 
to avenge themselves on Jehoshaphat for aiding Jehoram, 
but were defeated. 
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Under Jehoash, predatory bands of Moabites made in- 
cursions into Israel. 

After the two and a half tribes had gone into cap- 
tivity, they seized upon the territory East of the Jordan, 
which- they had formerly possessed. They afterwards 
became subject, successively, to the Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, the Asmonean princes, and Herod the Great. 

Finally, they became absorbed into the Arabian tribes. 

The Ammonites originally occupied the country north- 
east of the Moabites. Thence they were driven eastward 
by the invading Amorites. 

Subsequently to the events of the text, they tyran- 
nised over the tribes East of Jordan, and invaded Judah, 
Benjamim, and Ephraim : Jephthah was raised up to 
deliver the Israelites from this oppression. 

Saul defeated them at Jabesh-Gilead, and David de- 
feated them, took their capital, Kabbah, and reduced 
them to subjection. 

At the Schism, they recovered their independence, and 
maintained it, with the exception of three years, during 
which — after being defeated by Jotham, king of Judah — 
they were tributary. 

When the two and a half tribes East of Jordan were 
carried into captivity, the Ammonites seized upon the 
towns of Gad. 

At the return from the Captivity, they endeavoured to 
prevent the Jews from rebuilding Jerusalem. 

They afterwards passed under subjection to the same 
nations and rulers as the Moabites, — Judas Maccabeus 
defeating them in several battles. 

Finally, they were absorbed into the Arab tribes. 

" Amalek? The Amalekites extended from the centre 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula to the south of Canaan. 

It is a disputed point, whether or not the Amalekites 
descended from Amalek, Esau's grandson. 

They were the first nation to attack the Israelites in 
the course of their wanderings ; and this they did in a 
very cowardly manner ; for they " smote the hindmost, even 
all that were feeble" (Deut. xxv. 18.) 

This attack, and their subsequent defeat, are narrated 
in Exod. xvii. 8-16 : — 

" Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephi- 
dim. 
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" And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and 
go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow I will stand on 
the top of the hill with the rod of God in mine hand. 

" So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and 
fought with Amalek : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur went 
up to the top of the hill. 

" And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, 
that Israel prevailed : and when he let down his hand, 
Amalek prevailed. But Moses' hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon ; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the 
one on the one side, and the other on the other side ; and 
his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

" And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with 
the edge of the sword. 

"And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a 
memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua : 
for I will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek 
from under heaven. 

" And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it 
Jehovah-nissi : for he said, Because the Lord hath sworn 
that the Lord will have war with Amalek from generation 
to generation." 

They aided the Midianites in that oppression, from 
which Gideon delivered the Israelites. 

Saul was directed to execute the judgment of God upon 
the Amalekites for their hostility to the Israelites : — 

"Samuel also said unto Saul, The Lord sent me to 
anoint thee to be king over his people, over Israel ; now 
therefore hearken thou unto the voice of the words of the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember that 
which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in 
the way, when he came up from Egypt. Now go and 
smite Amalek, and utterly destroy ail that they have, 
and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. 

" And Saul gathered the people together, and numbered 
them in Telaim, two hundred thousand footmen, and ten 
thousand men of Judah. And Saul came to a city of 
Amalek, and laid wait in the valley. And Saul said unto 
the Kenites, Go, depart, get you down from among the 
Amalekites, lest I destroy you with them : for ye showed 
kindness to all the children of Israel, when they came up 
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out of Egypt. So the Kenites departed from among the 
Amalekites. And Saul smote the Amalekites from Havi- 
lah until thou comest to Shur, that is over against Egypt. 
And he took Agag the king of the Amalekites alive, and 
utterly destroyed all the people with the edge of the 
sword. But Saul and the people spared Agag, and the 
best of the sheep, and of the oxen, and of the fatlings, 
and the lambs, and all that was good, and would not 
utterly destroy them : but every thing that was vile and 
refuse, that they destroyed utterly. 

" Then came the word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, 
It repenteth me that I have set up Saul to be king : for 
he is turned back from following me, and hath not per- 
formed my commandments. And it grieved Samuel ; 
and he cried unto the Lord all night. 

"And when Samuel rose early to meet Saul in the 
morning, it was told Samuel, saying, Saul came to Car- 
mel, and, behold, he set him up a place, and is gone 
about, and passed on, and gone down to Gilgal. And 
Samuel came to Saul : and Saul said unto him, Blessed 
be thou of the Lord : I have performed the command- 
ment of the Lord. And Samuel said, What meaneth 
then this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen which I hear? And Saul said, They 
have brought them from the Amalekites : for the people 
spared the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice 
unto the Lord thy God ; and the rest we have utterly 
destroyed. Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and I will 
tell thee what the Lord hath said to me this night. And 
he said unto him, Say on. 

" And Samuel said, When thou wast little in thine own 
sight, wast thou not made the head of the tribes of 
Israel, and the Lord anointed thee king over Israel ? And 
the Lord sent thee on a journey, and said, Go and utterly 
destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against 
them until they be consumed. Wherefore then didst 
thou not obey the voice of the Lord, but didst fly upon 
the spoil, and didst evil in the sight of the Lord 1 

" And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have obeyed the 
voice of the Lord, and have gone the way which the Lord 
sent me, and have brought Agag the king of Amalek, and 
have utterly destroyed the Amalekites. But the people 
took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the things 
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which should have been utterly destroyed, to sacrifice 
unto the Lord thy Qod in Gilgal. 

" And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and 
idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king. 

"And Saul said unto Samuel, I have sinned : for I have 
transgressed the commandment of the Lord, and thy 
words : because I feared the people, and obeyed their 
voice. Now therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, and 
turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord. 

" And Samuel said unto Saul, I will not return with 
thee : for thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, and 
the Lord hath rejected thee from being king over Israel. 

" And as Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold 
upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent. And Samuel 
said unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel 
from thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour of 
thine, that is better than thou. And also the Strength of 
Israel will not lie nor repent : for he is not a man, that 
he should repent. Then he said, I have sinned : yet honour 
me now, I pray thee, before the elders of my people, and 
before Israel, and turn again with me, that I may worship 
the Lord thy God. So Samuel turned again after Saul ; 
and Saul worshipped the Lord. 

" Then said Samuel, Bring ye hither to me Agag the 
king of the Amalekites. And Agag came unto him deli- 
cately. And Agag said, Surely the bitterness of death is 
past. And Samuel said, As thy sword hath made women 
childless, so shall thy mother be childless among women. 
And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in 
Gilgal" (1 Sam. xv. 3-33). 

About twenty years after this, the Amalekites appear 
to have somewhat recovered this catastrophe, for we find 
David warring with them, while he was dwelling amongst 
the Philistines. 

The remnant of the nation seem to have escaped to 
Mount Seir, and the last we read of them is, that these 
fugitives were smitten, in the days of Hezekiah, by 500 
men of Simeon. 
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v. 15. " A present," —moat likely the annual tribute. 

v. 16. " Cubit,"— 22 inches. 

v. 19. " Quarries" — should be, (as in marginal reading), 
"graven images" — probably the Moabitish idols that had 
been there set up. 

v. 20. " A summer parlour" The Hebrew word is the 
same as that translated, " a little chamber" in the account 
of the lodging prepared by the Shunammite for Elisha. 

It was a room ouilt over the porch, (or gate), of the 
house, and having two separate entrances, — one communi- 
cating with the inner court of the house, and the other 
with the porch. After Ehud had slain Eglon, he locked the 
door leading to the interior on the inside, and the door 
leading to the porch on the outside, — and then escaped 
by the staircase into the gateway, and thence into the 
street, without being observed. 

" From God." The word here translated God is appli- 
cable to both Jehovah and heathen deities : hence Eglon 
thought the " message " was from one of the Moabite gods. 

" Arose"— out of reverence to the deity from whom he 
supposed the message to come. 

v. 21. '? Took the dagger from his right thigh" — where he 
had, doubtless, kept it hidden under his garment. He 
would not have been admitted to Eglon's presence had 
it been known that he was armed ; but as no weapon 
appeared on his left thigh, no one would suppose he had 
one with him. 

v. 24. " Covereth his feet," — i.e., " is sleeping." 

It is usual, in the East, to enjoy a siesta during the 
heat of the day. 

v. 26. " Seraith," — woody heights on Mount Ephraim. 

v. 28. " Took the fords of Jordan" — to prevent the Moab- 
ites, West of Jordan, from escaping into their own country, 
and those East of Jordan from coming to the aid of their 
countrymen. 

v. 30. " The land had rest fourscore years" It is not 
likely, however, that Ehud survived and judged all this 
time. 
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Shamgar's Judgeship. 

m 

CHAPTER III. 31. 

"An ox-goad 9 n —&n instrument still used by ploughmen 
in Syria. It is a long pole, armed at one end with a sharp 
spike, with which to spur the oxen, — and at the other with 
a flat piece of iron, (a " paddle w ), with which to scrape the 
earth from the ploughshare. Sham gar would seem to have 
been ploughing when he saw the Philistines approaching. 

It is supposed by many authorities, that he did not 
himself slay the 600 Philistines, but that he was aided by 
his neighbours. Of this there is not the slightest evidence. 
The deed was marvellous, but was just what Joshua had 
promised should happen, — " One man of you shall chase a 
thousand/' (Josh, xxiii. 10). 

(Shamgar flourished towards the end of the eighty years 
mentioned in 0. 30. Though usually placed amongst the 
Judges, it seems very doubtful whether he ever held that 
office.) 



The Judgeship of Deborah. 

It is usually represented that Deborah and Barak were 
associated in the Judgeship ; but of this we have do evi- 
dence. Barak seems to have been merely generalissimo 
of the forces. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The Defeat of Sisera, Jabin's Chief Captain, by 

Barak —Sisera's Death. 

v. 2. u Jabin?= the Wise. It seems to have been a 
dynastic name of the kings of Hazor, — the head of the 
northern confederacy of tribes defeated by Joshua at 
Merom having been also a " Jabin, king ofliazor" 

Joshua had destroyed Hazor, but it had evidently been 
rebuilt, and again acquired great power. 

" Harosheth" — about eight miles north-west of Megiddo. 
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It is called " Harosheth of the Gentiles/ 9 (or nations), be- 
cause occupied by the unconquered Canaanitea 

v. 4 We are not told that Deborah was appointed by 
God as Judge, and it would seem that she was not called 
to that office specially to deliver Israel from Jabin. It 
would rather appear that she, being a prophetess, gradu- 
ally gained such a high reputation, that the people, by 
tacit consent, came to be judged by her ; and that, after 
judging during some time in peace, she received a Divine 
mission to deliver Israel 

" Deborah" = bee. 

v. 6. " Barak M =* lightning. 

v. 9. " The Lord mil sell Sisera into the hand of a woman" 
This was to happen, because Barak relied upon a woman,— 
Deborah. 

v. 10. u Went up" — to Mount Tabor. Here he was 
joined by the princes of Issachar, some Ephraimites, Ben- 
jamites, and Manassites, (from the West of Jordan), 
(c. v. 14, 15) — u Out of Ephraim was there a root of them 
against Amalek ; after thee, Benjamin, among thv people ; 
out of Machir came down governors, and out of Zebulun 
they that' handle the pen of the writer. And the princes of 
Issachar were with Deborah, even Issachar, and also Barak." 

"At Ms feet" — under his command. It does not mean 
that all his followers were on foot. 

v. 11. " Hobab, the father-wAaw of Moses" It is not clear 
whether Hobab was another name of Jethro or Hague], 
Moses' father-in-law, or whether Hobab was Jethro's son. 
The latter is the more likely, and, consequently, there 
appears to be some error in this text. 

(Hobab remained with Moses when Jethro returned to 
Midian, and his descendants entered Canaan. At first 
they dwelt near Jericho, but afterwards removed to the 
south of Simeon, (c. i. 16), — "And the children of the Kenite, 
Moses* father-in-law, went up out of the city of palm-trees 
with the children of Judah into the wilderness of Judah. 
which lieth in the south of Arad ; and they went and 
dwelt among the people." Thence Heber's family had, 
evidently, removed to the neighbourhood of Kedesn.) 

"Pitched his tent." This family had kept its pastoral 
habits. 

u The plain of Zaanavm" — should be, " the terebinthr 
tree of the unloading of tents." The plain of Kedesn is 
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still surrounded by oaks and terebinths, under which 
wandering tribes pitch their tents. 

v. 13. Sisera took up a position in the Plain of Esdraelon, 
or JezreeL Here he was joined by other Canaanite kings, 
(c. v. 19), — " The kings came and fought ; then fought 
the kings of Caanan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo." 

v. 15. "The Lord discomfited Sisera." In c. v. 20, 21, 
we read that, " The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. The river of Kishon swept them away." Josephus 
says a terrible storm of hail and rain from the east assailed 
the Caananites, and made* their bows useless. The Kishon. 
also, which, in the rainy seasons, swells,— owing to the 
waters of the streams that drain into it from Carmel and 
Galilee, — and floods the surrounding country, suddenly 
overflowed and turned the plain into a morass, where the 
" hor8ehoofs n were " broken by the means of the prancmgs" 
(c. v. 22), and wherein, doubtless, thousands of the 
enemy were drowned. 

"Sisera lighted down off his chariot, and fled away on 
his feet," — either because his chariot could not be extri- 
cated from the miry flood, or because he knew some short 
and secret way to Heber's tent, or because he thought to 
escape unnoticed in the crowd. 

v. 18. " Mantle," — a rug or blanket. 

v. 19. " Give me to drink" He asked this, probably, not 
so much because he was thirsty, as to feel sure of JaeR* 
protection, which she would be solemnly bound to extend 
to him, according to Eastern laws of hospitality, after she 
had given him refreshment. 

« Bottle,"— of skin. 

" Milk." — " She brought forth butter in a lordly dish," 
(c. v. 25). It was, probably, curdled milk that she gave 
him, in a bowl used by only distinguished visitors. 

v. 20. " No" Jael had, most likely, lodged Sisera in the 
inner, or woman's part of the tent. The pursuers would 
have been obliged to accept her " No," — for, according to 
Eastern usage, they would not think of searching the 
females' apartment. 

v. 21. " A nail,"— one of the sharp, wooden pegs, to 
which, when driven into the ground, the ropes of the tent 
were attached. 

" Hammer," — a wooden mallet, used to drive the pegs 
into the ground. 
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" So he died" From c. v. 26, 27, it would seem that, 
after Sisera had been thus smitten, he staggered up, but 
fell down again ab the feet of Jael, who then cut off his 
head, (probably with his own sword): — " At her feet he 
bowed, he fell, he lav down : at her feet he bowed, he 
fell : where he bowed, there he fell down dead. She 
smote off his head, when she had pierced and stricken 
through his temples." 

Jael asked Sisera into the tent, assured him of safety, 
and gave him drink, and her husband was a friend or 
Jabin. Thus she -violated all the Eastern principles of 
honour in slaying Sisera. We are, consequently, bound 
to suppose that, in this matter, she acted under Divine 
inspiration ; this appears, also, from her being called 
tt blessed above women," (c. v. 24). 



CHAPTER V. 

The Song of Deborah and Barak. 

The object of this song appears to have been : — 

(I.) To praise God for their victory. 

(2.) To promote union amongst the tribes, by celebrating 
those who had risen against their tyrants, and blaming 
those who had remained quiet. It was, probably, com- 
posed by Deborah, and sung by her, Barak, and the army, 
after the victory. 

vs. 4, 5. In these verses, the manifestations of God's 
glory at Sinai are compared with His interposition in the 
battle with Sisera. 

v. 6. " In the days of Shamgar — in the days of Jael" — 
should be, " From the days of Shamgar — to the days of 
Jael" 

" The highways were unoccupied? &c, — through fear of 
the oppressors who overran all the land. 

v. 7. u The inhabitants of the villages ceased" — being 
driven by terror into the towns. 

" A mother in Israel" — since she employed her authority 
with truly paternal care and affection for the people. 

v. 8. " Then was war in the gates." The villages being 
rendered desolate, the enemy advanced to the towns 
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themselves, and, as we learn from v. 11, their "archers'* 
lay in wait at the wells where the townspeople were 
accustomed to draw water. 

" Was there a shield or spear f n &c. The Canaanites 
appear, like the Philistines m Saul's days, to have deprived 
the Israelites of all their weapons. 

v. 10. "Ye that ride on white asses" — tie., princes and 
rulers. White asses are the finest and rarest in the East, 
and, consequently, used by only the higher classes. 

" Ye that sit in judgment? — magistrates. 

"And (ye that) walk by the way" — the common people. 

" Speak," — *•&, in praise. 

In this verse, then, all classes of the people are called 
upon to praise the Lord. s 

v. 13. "Him that remaineth? — the remnant of Israel. 

" The nobles,"— of the Gentiles. 

v. 14. "A root of them against Amaleh? — *.&, the de- 
scendants of those Epbraimites who had, under Ehud, 
risen against the Moabites, Ammonites, and Amalekites. 

"Machir? — i.e., Manasseh, whose son Machir was. 

" The pen of the writer," — should be, " the roll of the 
musterer. 9 When a levy of warriors was to be made, 
it was the custom to calculate how many individuals 
were to be successively chosen to make up the required 
number. This was done by an officer who kept the 
muster-rolls, and was hence called the " musterer. The 
whole of the warriors then filed before him ; he counted 
them as they passed, and touched with a " rod p those 
upon whom the conscription number fell. 

v. 15. "For the divisions of Reuben there were great 
thoughts of hearV This may mean, either, that Keuben's 
standing aloof from the contest caused great anxiety 
and vexation to those who engaged in it, — or, that there 
was great discussion amongst the " divisions of Reuben? 
(i.e., the tribes East of Jordan), as to what course was to 
be pursued. 

v. 17. "OUead," — Gad, and Manasseh East of Jordan. 

"In ships? — in the port of Joppa, in Southern Dan. 

"Breaches? — harbours, — those of the Phoenicians, with 
which country Asher was in league. 

(As Judah and Simeon are not mentioned amongst the 
Israelites' forces, we must suppose that they also took no 
part in the rising.) 
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v. 19. " Took no gain of money? — but joined Jabin's forces 
out of pure hatred for the Israelites. 

v. 23. "Meroz" — a town in the North of Palestine. Its 
site is unknown, but it is represented in many maps as 
being in Issachar. 

From this verse, it would appear that the inhabitants 
of Meroz had an opportunity of rendering some signal 
service to the national cause on this occasion, but that 
hey neglected to do so. 

"Wise" — spoken sarcastically. 

v. 30. "A prey of divers colours? — Babylonish garments, 
like the one Achan stole at Jericho. 



Gideon's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER VI. 

The Midianites' Oppression.— Gideon's Call.— He 
Assembles an Army.— The Miracles of the 
Fleece and the Dew. 

v. 1. " MidianP The Midianites had. by Balaam's 
advice, led the Israelites into idolatry in the wilderness ; 
by God's direction war was made upon them to punish 
them, and they were almost exterminated : — 

"And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites : afterward shalt thou 
be gathered unto thy people. 

"And Moses spake unto the people, saying, Arm some 
of yourselves unto the war, and let them go against the 
Midianites, and avenge the Lord of Midian. Of every 
tribe a thousand, throughout all the tribes of Israel, shall 
ye send to the war. 

" So there were delivered out of the thousands of 
Israel, a thousand of every tribe, twelve thousand armed 
for war. And Moses sent them to the war, a thousand of 
every tribe, them and Phinehas the son of Eieazar the 
priest, to the war, with the holy instruments, and the 
trumpets to blow in his hand. 

" And they warred against the Midianites, as the Lord 
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commanded Moses ; and they slew all the males. And they 
slew the kings of Midian, beside the rest of them that were 
slain ; namely,Evi,and Rekem, and Zur,and Hur, and Reba, 
five kings of Midian : Balaam also the son of Boor they 
slew with the sword. And the children of Israel took all 
the women of Midian captives, and their little ones, and 
took the spoil of all their cattle, and all their flocks, and 
all their goods. And they burnt all their cities wherein 
they dwelt, and all their goodly castles, with fire. And 
they took all the spoil, and all the prey, both of men and 
of beasts. And they Drought the captives, and the prey, 
and the spoil, unto Moses, and Eleazar the priest, and 
unto the congregation of the children of Israel, unto the 
camp at the plains of Moab, which are by Jordan near 
Jericho," (Num. xxxi. 1-12). 

They must, therefore, by the time of Gideon, have in- 
creased largely, and recovered much of their former power. 

v. 2. "Deru" — tombs in the rocks. 

" Caves" — in the limestone, which is common in 
Palestine. 

" Strongholds" — natural fortresses amongst the rocks. 

v. 3. " When Israel had sown." This oppression was 
different from those that preceded it. The Midianites and 
their allies did not dwell in the land, but came up in 
hordes after it had been sown, took possession of it, and 
remained till they had gathered in the crops : thus they 
" destroyed the increase of the earth" (v. 4), as far as the in- 
habitants were concerned, and reduced them to the most 
terrible straits for food. At the same time, they seized on 
all the cattle, &c., that were allowed to be at large. The 
Arabs at the present day act much like these invaders, 
flocking into agricultural districts in spring, and remaining 
till autumn, and taking all the crops for themselves, un- 
less the cultivators pay heavily for exemption. 

" Children of the East" — the Arab tribes beyond Jordan. 

v. 5. "Grasshoppers" — locusts. 

"Amorites" — the Canaanite tribes generally. 

v. 11. "An angel of the Lord"— should be, "The Angel- 
Jehovah" (Christ anticipating His Incarnation). He is 
distinctly called "The Lord " in vs. 14 and 16. 

v. 11. "Ophrah" — most likely in the west of Manasseh 
West of Jordan. 

"Abiezrite,"—i.e.i of the family of Abiezer. Abiezer, (or 
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Jeezer), Helek, Asriel, Shechem, Shemida, and Hepher 
were the sons of Qileai, the grandson of Manasseh. 

" Gideon "= destroyer. 

" Wheat," — probably barley, which he had managed to 
reap before the Midianites' yearly incursion. 

1 By the wine-press." The threshing-floor of Gideon's 
father would be in an elevated situation in the open 
country, where he would be seen at work by the invaders ; 
the wine-press was in the vineyard, which would be hidden 
in a valley, or amongst the wooded heights. 

v. 15. Compare 1 Sam. iz. 21 : — " And Saul answered 
and said, Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of the 
tribes of Israel ? and my family the least of all the families 
of the tribe of Benjamin ? " 

v. 18. " Present? — or, as in margin, — u meat-offering." 

v. 19. " Ephah" — three pecks, three pints. 

" Basket" — ahandbasket of rushes or palm leaves. 

" Broth,"— stew. 

When a hasty meal was thus prepared, the meat would 
be out into small pieces, and the parts to be roasted, or 
broiled, cooked on skewers. 

Gideon appears to have dressed the meat in two ways ; 
when this is done, the stew is meant to be eaten at once, 
and the roast meat to be carried away for further use on 
the journey ; for the latter purpose, Gideon put the parts 
of the kid he had broiled into a " basket." 

v. 22. " I have seen the Angel of the Lord face to face." 

In Exod. xxxiii. 20, God tells Moses, — * Thou canst not 
see my face ; for there shall no man see me, and live." 

From this passage, the Israelites seem to have got the 
idea that to see God in any form was fatal. So Manoah 
said to his wife, when they had seen the Angel of the 
Lord, who came to foretell Samson's birth, — " We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God," (c. xiii. 22). It 
is true that no man can see God in all His glory, and live ; 
but when He appeared in old times, it was as the Second 
Person of the Trinity, veiled in human form. 

v. 23. M The Lord said" — either new, by an audible 
voice, after His disappearance, — or on a subsequent 
occasion. 

v. 24. "An altar," — as a memorial, not to sacrifice upon. 

" Jehovah-Shalom "= the Lord send peace. 

v. 25. " Second" — in age. From this it would appear 
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that Gideon's father had been so stripped of his cattle, 
that he had only two bullocks left, the younger of which. 
was seven years old. The usual age of bullocks for sacri- 
fice was three years ; but the regulation could not be 
complied with in this case. m . 

u The grove,"— should be, " the Asherah, —t.e., the image 
of Asktoreth. 

v. 26. " In the ordered place," — or, %n an orderly 

manner" . 

" Offer a burnt sacrifice: 9 Sacrifices might be offered 
only at Shiloh, on the Brazen Altar ; but, in this case, the 
general rule was set aside by God himself. 

v. 32. "Jerubbaal"** Trier of Baal. He is called also, 
(2 Sam. xi. 21), " Jerubbesheth* '« Trier of the shame, (Baal 
being Israel's Shame). # 

v. 35. Issachar is not mentioned as joining Gideon ; 
they could not, as they were surrounded by the Mi d ian- 
ites. 

v. 37. " Floor" — the threshing-floor. 

"Dew." The night dews in Palestine are very 
plentiful 

In Western Asia generally, rain very rarely falls from 
April to September, and, were it not for the heavy dews, 
vegetation would be scorched up by the heat of the sun. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Gideon's force reduced to 300.-— His victory. — The 
Ephraimites slay Oreb and Zeeb. 

v. 1. u Harod "=*: trembling. This was the Spring of 
Jezreel, whose name was now changed to, The Spring of 
Trembling, because hence returned 22,000 of Gideon's men, 
who were afraid. 

11 The valley,"— the Plain of JezreeL 

v. 3. "Proclaim," &c. When the Israelites went to war, 
P^lamation of this kind was to be made :— 

And the officers shaU speak unto the people, saying, 
What man is there that hath built a new house, and hath 
not dedicated it ? let him go and return to his house, 
lest he die m the battle, and another man dedicate it! 
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And what man is he that hath planted a vineyard, and 
hath not yet eaten of it ? let him also go and return unto 
his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man eat of 
it. And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, 
and hath not taken her ? let him go and return unto his 
house, lest he die in the battle, and another man take 
her. And the officers shall speak further unto the people, 
and they shall say, What man is there that is fearful and 
fainthearted ? let him go and return unto his house, 
lest his brethren's heart faint as well as his heart. 
And it shall be, when the officers have made an end of 
speaking unto the people, that they shall make captains 
of the armies to lead the people," (Deut. xx. 6-9). 
" GiUad?— should be, "Gilboa." 
v. 6. " The water' 1 — mentioned in v. 1. 
u As a dog lappeth." A dog drinks by shaping the end 
of its tongue like a spoon : men cannot do this ; so that 
we are not to suppose Gideon's 300 lapping with their 
tongue alone. Their manner of drinking is explained in 
v. 6 — thev " lapped, putting their hand tg their mouth." They 
formed their hand into a sort of cup, filled it with water, 
and jerked it into the mouth. This being done with 
extreme rapidity, looks remarkably like the quick lapping 
of a dog. 

This method of drinking is customary in the East when 
persons are in haste, since the time consumed in thus 
slaking the thirst is infinitely less than that occupied 
by those who bring their mouths in contact with the 
water, and take long, slow draughts. 

The fact, then, that the 300 " lapped? indicated that 
they were more eager and ardent for the fight than the 
rest, who drank leisurely. 
v. 8. Trumpets — horns. 

In ancient times, the office of a spy was considered very 
honourable, and undertaken by the greatest chiefs. We 
find in the Iliad, Diomede and Ulysses acting together in 
this capacity. So, in more recent ages, Alfred the Qreat 
entered the Danish camp, in the assumed character of a 
harper. 
v. 13. " Barley-bread," — was used by only the poorest. 
This cake was, therefore, typical of the apparently mean 
and insignificant agency to be employed in defeating the 
Midianites. 
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v. 14. The cake appeared, doubtless, to roll down the 
hill on which Gideon was encamped, which naturally led 
the dreamer's companion to associate the dream with 
Gideon, and interpret it thus. 

v. 16. " Lamps*— torches. They were, probably, of a 
kind still in use in the East, which, after being lighted, 
continue to burn, but show no flame, unless waved in 
the air. 

v. 21. The Midianites thought that they were sur- 
rounded by an enormous army, of which the 300 were only 
the torch-bearers, and horn-blowers. 
v. 25. " Oreb "=Raven. 
"Zeeb»=Wolf. 

The rock and wine-press were named Oreb and Zeeb % 
because these chiefs were slain there. 
" Brought the, heads to QidtonP 

It was a general custom to cut off the heads of con- 
quered chiefs, and bring them to the victorious general. 
Thus David cut off Goliath's head, intending, doubtless, to 
bring it to Saul, — and Saul's head was removed, and sent 
into Philistia. 

The presentation of the horrible trophy seems to have 
entitled the bearers to a share of the spoiL 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Gideon pacifies the Ephraimites. — Pursues Zehah 
and Zalmunna. — Is refused food hy the men 
of Succoth and Penuel. — Captures and slays 
Zehah and Zalmunna.— Punishes the men of 
Succoth and Penuel.— Eefuses to he made 
King.— Sets up a Sanctuary.— Dies. 

m^L 1 : ^ e find *¥ E P hrai mites afterwards chiding Jeph- 
tnah in the same haughty style. 

They seem to have had an idea that they were the most 
important tribe. This would arise from— 

Manas^eh ^ preferring E P n ™m to his elder brother 

12.) Joshua's having been an Ephraimite. 
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(3.) The Tabernacle being at Shiloh, in their territory. 

v. 2. The meaning of this metaphorical speech is, that 
the services rendered by the Ephraimites, at the end, were 
more important than his own at the commencement of the 
battle, (since their "gleanings" included the Midianitish 
princes). 

v. 5. " Succoth,* — East of Jordan, where Jacob encamped 
on his return from Padan-Aram. 

v. 8. " Penuel." Here Jacob wrestled with the AngeL 

v. 10. u Karkor" — in the desert East of Jordan. 

v. 14. " Described" — most likely, in writing. Gideon 
could scarcely recollect a verbal description of seventy- 
seven men. 

v. 16. " Thorns of the wilderness and briers? No par- 
ticular species of prickly plants are indicated in the origi- 
nal Some suppose he employed the spiny branches of 
the acacia, which abounds in the neighbourhood. 

"Taught." Opinions are divided as to whether he 
scourged them to death. It seems most likely that he did 
so, since he "dew" the men of Fenuel, who had insulted 
him in just the same manner. 

Some think that Qideon laid thorns and briers on their 
naked bodies, and then had threshing-carriages, or other 
heavy implements of agriculture, drawn over them. 

v. 18. " Whom ye dew at Tabor" This must have hap- 
pened on the occasion of one of the Midianitish incur- 
sions. 

"Resembled the children of a king" — i.e., possessed 
beautiful and majestic persons. 

This is an Eastern form of expression. To say that any- 
thing is like a king, or his belongings, is to assert that it 
is the best of its kind. 

v. 19. " The sons of my mother" In countries where 

Jolygamy is allowed, (as it formerly was amongst the 
ews), there are closer ties of affection between children 
born of the same mother, than between those who are 
the children of the same father, but by different wives. 

v. 20. " Up and slay them." By the laws of vengeance 
for blood, it was necessary that one of Gideon's family 
should slay the two kings. 

Gideon seems to have intended to make their death as 
ignominious as possible, by allowing them to be executed 
by a youth. 
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v. 21. "As the man is, so is his strength. 19 Zebah and 
Zalmunna not only shrunk from the disgrace of being 
slain by a lad, but also feared that his strength would not 
be equal to killing them at the first blow, and that thus 
they would die a lingering death. 

u Ornaments? — probably crescent-shaped, to represent 
the moon, one of their chief deities. 

v. 22. Here we have the first expressed desire of the 
Hebrews for a king. 

v. 24. " Ishmaelites.*' The Midianites were descended 
from Midian, Abraham's son by Keturah — the Ishmaelites, 
from Ishmael, Abraham's son by Hagar; consequently, 
the Midianites were not Ishmaelites ; but the name seems 
to have been applied to all tribes whose habits were the 
same as those of the Arabs. 

It may have been, however, that there were Ishmaelites 
amongst the invaders, and, in that case, we might read,— 
" Those slain who were Ishmaelites wore golden pendants." 

v. 26. " 1700 shekels of gold?— 850 ozs., worth, @ £A per 
oz., £3400. 

" Ornaments? — vide note on v. 21. 

" Collars? — probably, pearl ear-drops ; some think they 
were crowns ; others, golden scent-bottles. 

v. 27. " An ephod? — vide note on c. xvii. 5. 

We must understand that Qideon set up a complete 
sanctuary, for he could not possibly have employed all the 
gold, jewels, and purple in making a single ephod, and it 
is not clear what use a mere ephod would be. It would 
appear that, having formerly been commanded to erect 
an altar at Ophrah, he considered he was justified in 
establishing & sanctuary there. 



Abimelech's Judgeship. 

Abimelech was not raised up by God as * deliverer; 
but, by cruelty and cunning, obtained the judgeship in a 
time of peace. 

CHAPTER IX. 

v. 2. It does not appear that Gideon's children had exer- 
cised any authority after their father's death ; but Abime- 
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lech here suggests that they will do so, and urges that it 
would be better to have one ruler than seventy. 

v. 3. " He is our brother" Abimelech was the son of a 
Shechemite woman. 

v. 4. " Threescore and ten pieces" — perhaps shekels. 

u BaaUberith" «= Baal of the covenant 

a Vain and light" — idle and dissolute. 

v. 6. " Millo? — the citadel of Shechem. 

"King" Though. Abimelech seems to have exercised 
authority over all Israel, he was king over the Shechemites 
alone, since the nation never chose him for that office. 

" Plain," — should be, " terebinth-tree" Here Abraham 
first pitched his tent, on the West of Jordan, — under it 
Jacob buried his family's gods and amulet ear-rings, and 
Joshua set up his memorial-stone. 

v. 7. u Mount Gerizim." It was on Gerizim and Ebal that 
the blessings and curses of the Law were pronounced, after 
the capture of Ai by Joshua. 

The valley between the two heights possesses remarkable 
acoustic properties ; words spoken on the one mount are 
audible on the other, and a person standing on Gerizim 
would be plainly heard in Shechem, which lay between 
the two mountains. 

On Gerizim the Samaritans afterwards built their 
temple. 

v. 9. " Honour God" Olive-oil was used in sacrifice, and 
in the sanctuary lamps, and formed the chief ingredient 
of the anointing-oil. 

v. 13. " Cheereth God" — by being offered with sacrifices. 

v. 14. " Bramble" — perhaps the Zizyphus Spina Christi, 
a species of buckthorn, the wood of which is very com- 
bustible. It has long, slender, crooked branches, which 
bristle with strong and sharp thorns. 

vs. 8-15. Jotham's parable of the Trees electing a King 
is the first of which we have any record. 

The trees, generally, represent the Shechemites. 

The fruitful and excellent olive, fig, and vine represent 
Jotham's noble and virtuous brethren, — the prickly 
bramble, the low-born, cruel Abimelech, — the cedars of 
Lebanon, the chief men of Shechem. 

The meaning of the parable is, — The Shechemites, want- 
ing a king, had asked Gideon's sons to accept the office ; 
but they, though worthy of it, had refused it. The She- 
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chemites then offered the crown to the mean and unde- 
serving Abimelech, who accepted it. 

The speech of the bramble to the trees is a warning 
that the Shechemites must place themselves completely 
under the power of Abimelech, or he will destroy them 
all, even to their chief men. 

{A parable is a fictitious narrative, conveying some im- 
portant truth or lesson. It is a form of utterance more 
pleasing and convincing than direct assertion or narration 
of facts.) 

There are two other parables in the Old Testament :— 

(1.) The Rich Man and the Ewe-lamb)--- spoken by 
Nathan to David, after the tatter's great sin: — 

" And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. And he came 
unto him, and said unto him, There were two men in one 
city ; the one rich, and the other poor. The rich man had 
exceeding many flocks and herds : but the poor man had 
nothing save one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 
and nourished up : and it grew up together with him, and 
with his children ; it did eat of his own meat, and drank 
of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto him 
as a daughter. And there came a traveller unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock and of his 
own herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was come 
unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and dressed it 
for the man that was come to him," (2 Sam. xii. 1-^4). 

(2.) The Thistle and the Cedar, — spoken by Jehoash to 
Amaziah: — 

" Then Amaziah sent messengers to Jehoash, the son 
of Jehoahaz son of Jehu, king of Israel, saying, Come, let 
us look one another in the face. 

" And Jehoash the king of Israel sent to Amaziah king of 
Judah, saying, The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the 
cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter to 
my son to wife, and there passed by a wild beast that was 
in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle. 

" Thou hast indeed smitten Edom, and thine heart hath 
lifted thee up : glory of this, and tarry at home : for why 
shouldest thou meddle to thy hurt, that thou shouldest 
fall, even thou, and Judah with thee?" (2 Kings xiv. 
8-10.) 

v. 21. "Beer" — Beeroth, in Benjamim. We do not know 
what eventually became of Jotham. 
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v. 28. " Is not he the son of Jerubbaal ?" — i.e., " Will you 
be ruled by a man whose father destroyed the worship of 
Baal, whom you serve V 

" Officer" Zebul seems to have been viceroy of Abime- 
lech, who himself dwelt usually at Arumah, (v. 41), near 
Shechem. 

" Serve the men," &c. Gaal thus declares himself a de- 
scendant of the old Hivite inhabitants of the land. This 
may have been true. 

"Hamor? — was king of Shechem in Jacob's time, and 
from him the patriarch bought a piece of ground near the 
city which was named after Hamor's son, — Shechem* 

v. 42. " Went out, 11 — to fight with Abimelech. 

v. 45. " Sowed it with salt 11 Soils saturated with salt 
are barren : hence, sowing salt over the ruins of a city 
indicated the desire that it might be a "perpetual deso- 
lation" 

Shechem was rebuilt by Jeroboam. 

v. 46. " The tower,"— the citadel, Millo. 

v. 48. " Zalmon," — or Salmon, — a hill near Shechem. 

a Thebez" — a town in the east of Manasseh, West of 
Jordan. 

The inhabitants had probably joined the Shechemites 
in their rebellion against Abimelech, and perhaps some of 
the latter had fled there after their defeat. 

v. 52. " Hard" = close. 

v. 53. " All to" = altogether. 

v. 54 " He called unto his armour-bearer" &c. We find 
Saul, when wounded, making a like request to his armour- 
bearer. (1 Sam. zxxi. 4.) 

" A woman slew him" It was reckoned a great disgrace 
to be slain by a woman, or a slave. 

Joab, in his message to David, announcing Uriah's death, 
alludes to Abimelech's fate : — 

" Then Joab sent and told David all the things concern- 
ing the war ; and charged the messenger, saying, When 
thou hast made an end of telling the matters of the war 
unto the king, and if so be that the king's wrath arise, 
and he say unto thee, Wherefore approached ye so nigh 
unto the city when ye did fight ? knew ye not that they 
would shoot from the wall? Who smote Abimelech, ike 
son of Jerubbesheth ? did not a woman cast a piece of a 
millstone upon him from the wall, that he died in Thebez f 

D 
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why went ye nigh the wall I then say thou, Thy servant 
Uriah the Hittite is dead also, 1 * (2 Sam. xi 18-21). 

v. 67. " The curte of Jotham." He had, in his parable, 
intimated that the penalty the Sheohemites would pay, for 
disobedience to Abimelech, would be utter destruction. 
His prediction was fulfilled so literally, that a large num- 
ber of them, (apparently the rulers, — " the cedars of 
Lebanon"), were oonsumed by the u fire" that came forth 
from the " bramble," Abimelech. 



Tola's Judgeship* 
CHAPTER X. 1, 2. 



Jair's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER X. 3-^5. 

«. a. M Gtieadiuf—ot the tribe of Manasseh, East of 
Jordan. 

«. 4. « That rode on thirty as**olts.» This is an indication 

lE*?* ^^^ **<* distinction, as most of the people 



Thirty cities, which are called ffavoth-Jair" (= the 
nUaaesofJavr.) These places, or some of them, had been 
taken by Jair, Manassetfs great-great-grandson, before the 
people entered Canaan. 

M^ff^u 1108 ?^™ Gaead mto Machir the son of 
Manasseh ; and he dwelt therein. 

towns tK^? 16 ■? of ^ ? nasseh > **nt and took the small 
wwns^ thereof, and called them Bavoth-Jair? (Num. 



Jonathan's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER X. &-1& 

• 7 « *J!i! J*™****' Oppression. 

^^iH^nToWtf *»***■*" This was the 
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v. 8. " Vexed and oppressed." They appear not to have 
reduced the tribes East of Jordan to absolute subjection, 
but rather to have harassed them by constant incursions, 
which at length extended to the West of Jordan, (v. 9.) 

v. 11. u Amorites, n — Sihon and Og. 

" The children of Ammon? — had joined the Moabites in 
Eglon's oppression. 

u Philistines" — in Shamgar's time. 

v: 12. " Zidonians," — is used here as a general name for 
the Northern Canaanites, who, under Jabin, oppressed 
Israel 

"AmcbUkites? — aided in the oppressions by Eglon and 
by the Midianites. 

" Maonites" — should be, "Midianites? 

v. 16. " They put away the strange gods? This time their 
repentance seems to have been genuine and lasting, for 
we do not read of their lapsing again into idolatry under 
the Judges. 

v. 17. "Mizpeh" (watch-tower), — Mizpeh of Gilead, in 
Manasseh, East of Jordan. 

It was here that Laban and Jacob made a covenant: — 

" And Laban answered and said unto Jacob, These 
daughters are my daughters, and these children are my 
children, and these cattle are my cattle, and all that thou 
seest is mine : and what can I do this day unto these my 
daughters, or unto their children which they have born ? 
Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, I and 
thou; and let it be for a witness between me and 
thee. 

"And Jacob took a stone, and set it up for a pillar. 
And Jacob said unto his brethren, Gather stones ; and 
they took stones, and made an heap : and they did eat 
there upon the heap. And Laban called it Jegar-sahadutha : 
but Jacob called it Qaleed. And Laban said, This heap is 
a witness between me and thee this day. Therefore was 
the name of it called Qaleed; and Mizpah ; for he said, 
The Lord watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another. If thou shalt afflict my daughters, or 
if thou shalt take other wives beside my daughters, no 
man is with us ; see, God is witness betwixt me and thee* 
And Laban said to Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold 
this pillar, which I have cast betwixt me and thee : this 
heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not 
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pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass 
over this heap and this pillar unto me, for harm," (Gen. 
xxxi 43-52). 



CHAPTER XL 

Jephthah's Origin.— His Covenant with the Gile&d- 
ites. — His Vow.— He Defeats the Ammonites, 
and Offers his Daughter. 

v. 1. " Gileadite." From his dwelling at Mizpeh, it would 
appear that he belonged to the tribe of Manasseh. 

t;. 3. " The land of Tob" — is mentioned nowhere else in 
Scripture. It would seem to have been somewhere on 
the East of Jordan, beyond the territory of the tribes. 
It may have been the same as Ish-tob, which was near the 
land of the Ammonites. Some place it on the borders of 
Arabia Deserta. 

" Went out with Mm" — to make predatory incursions into 
the hostile tribes. 

Jephthah was the head of a band of brigands of the 
same character as David's, when he was being persecuted 
by Saul. This robber life is not regarded as disgraceful, 
in the East, so long as the bandits do not steal from their 
own tribe. 

v. 11. " Uttered all his words" — i.e., besought God's aid. 

v. 13. "Israel took away my land" Israel took the land 
from the Amorites ; but it had formerly been occupied by 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the Amorites had 
driven out. The Ammonites were in the wrong, not only in 
declaring that Israel took the land from them, but also in 
asserting that the whole of it had belonged to them. The 
Moabites had possessed the greater portion of it. But, 
perhaps, we must understand by the Ammonites, in this 
oppression, the Ammonites and Moabites combined. 

v. 17. " Israel sent messengers unto the king of Edom." 
This request and its result are narrated in Num. x^. 14-21:— 

"And Moses sent messengers from Kadesh unto the 
king of Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israel, Thou knowest 
all the travel that hath befallen us : how our fathers went 
down into Egypt, and we have dwelt in Egypt a long time ; 
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and the Egyptians vexed us, and our fathers : and when 
we cried unto the Lord, he heard our voice, and sent an 
angel, and hath brought us forth out of Egypt : and, be- 
hold, we are in Kadesh, a city in the uttermost of thy 
border : let us pass, I pray thee, through thy country : 
we will not pass through the fields, or through the vine- 
yards, neither will we drink of the water of the wells : we 
will go by the king's highway, we will not turn to the right 
hand nor to the left, until we have passed thy borders. 

" And Edom said unto him, Thou shalt not pass by me, 
lest I come out against thee with the sword. 

" And the ohildren of Israel said unto him, We will go 
by the highway : and if I and my cattle drink of thy 
water, then I will pay for it : I will only, without doing 
anything else, go through on my feet. 

" And he said, Thou shalt not go through. And Edom 
came out against him with much people, and with a strong 
hand. Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage through 
his border : wherefore Israel turned away from him." 

v. 19. The conquest of Sihon is narrated in Num. zzi. 
21_26 :— 

" And Israel sent messengers unto Sihon king of the 
Amorites, saying, Let me pass through thy land : we will 
not turn into the fields, or into the vineyards : we will 
not drink of the waters of the well : but we will go along 
by the king's highway, until we be past thy borders. 
And Sihon would not suffer Israel to pass through his 
border : but Sihon gathered all his people together, and 
went out against Israel into the wilderness ; and he came 
to Jahaz, and fought against Israel. And Israel smote 
him with the edge of the sword, and possessed his land 
from Arnon unto Jabbok, even unto the children of 
Ammon : for the border of the children of Ammon was 
strong. And Israel took all these cities : and Israel dwelt 
in all the cities of the Amorites, in Heshbon, and in all 
the villages thereof. For Heshbon was the city of Sihon 
the king of the Amorites, who had fought against the 
former king of Moab, and taken all his land out of his 
hand, even unto Arnon." 

t;. 24. " Chemosh" — appears to have been a god of the 
Moabites and Ammonites. It is supposed that he repre- 
sented Saturn, but we have no certain information about 
him. 
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In using the argument found in this text, Jephthah 
did not mean that Chemosh was really a god ; but merely 
met the king of Moab on his own ground, to show the 
utter unreasonableness of his demands. 

v. 25. Balak, doubtless, made preparation* to attack the 
Israelites ; but when Balaam failed to curse them, Balak 
renounced his design. 

v. 29. "Manasseh,"— the upperpart of the tribe, — Bashan. 

v. 32. The battle seems to have been fought in the 
forests of Gilead. 

v. 33. u The plain of the vineyards.* This is a proper 
name in the original, and should be Abet-heramim. 

v. 40. u Lament J*— should be, u celebrated 

" Four days," — ie., four successive days. 

There seems no doubt that Jephthah actually sacrificed 
his daughter, — for his vow was that he would "offer up n 
whatever came forth to meet him, and it is distinctly 
stated that he did to his daughter " according to his vow J* 

Those who hold the opinion that she was not sacri- 
ficed, but only consecrated to God, would read in v. 31, — 
" Whatsoever cometh forth . . . shall surely be the Lord's, 
or IwiU offer it up for a burnt-offering" — ie m , Jephthah in- 
tended, if an animal fit for sacrifice had first met h™, to 
sacrifice it ; but, if a human being, or an unclean animal 
came forth, to dedicate it to God. 

(In the case of an unclean «.nima1 y the vowerwas bound 
to redeem it, or it was to be sold by the priest.) 

They accordingly argue that, by the terms of his vow, 
he was bound only to consecrate his daughter to the Lord 
and that this was what he did. ' 

It is true the text will bear this translation, but that 
it, and the explanation drawn from it, are not correct, 
appears from the following consideration :— Whatever 
Jephthah s vow was, it evidently prevented his daughter 
ever being married. Now, had she been merely dedicated 
to God, there would have been nothing to prevent her 
?*Z l !T£Z dedwa * ad \*™>™h (V., Samuel), were allowed 
2° ^TJ^ TUt m T volvi ?g celibacy were not only un- 

ffSdr'SSft*" J6W8 ' bUt WOUld * * tterf 7 "W«t 

„ cfea^C^n^ it 

ftand her asking f EX ^Kg tooewaUher^ 
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It is urged, however, against this view, that human 
sacrifices were distinctly forbidden in the Law, — " Thou 
shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to Mo- 
lech," (Lev. xviii. 21). This is quite true, but we may be 
sure that Jephthah's knowledge of the Law was as vague as 
that of his countrymen generally, — e.g., Micah and Gideon. 
Besides, he had been living near tribes who commonly 
offered human sacrifices, and had, consequently, become 
familiarised with the practice. (Of this custom we have a 
striking instance in the case of the king of Moab offering 
up his son, — 2 Kings iii. 27, quoted in c. iii.) 

Jephthah seems, indeed, to have made the vow with the 
full expectation of having to offer some person, for the 
words, " Whatsoever comech forth to meet me" could hardly 
be applied to anything but a human being. 

In the excitement of the moment when he made the 
vow, he was unable to calculate consequences, and, there- 
fore, probably, the thought that he might be involving his 
daughter in destruction did not occur to him. 

He, doubtless, immolated her, himself, for such a sacri- 
fice could not be offered at Shiloh. It is supposed that 
the story of Iphigenia is taken from this incident. 



CHAPTER XII. 1-7. 

Jephthah's Slaughter of the Ephraimites. 

v. 2. It hence appears that Jephthah had invited them 
to aid him, but that they had refused. 

v. 4. "Ye Gileadites are fugitives " &c. By this insult 
the Epraimites meant, that the Gileadites were fugitives 
from justice, who had escaped from Ephraim and lianasseh 
to the other side of Jordan. 

v. 5. " Took the passage of Jordan." It is hence clear, 
that the Ephraimites had invaded Gilead, and were now 
endeavouring to return after their defeat. • 

v. 6. "Shibboleth " = an ear of corn, or a stream. 

It is evident from this passage, that distinct dialects 
had arisen in different parts of the country. So we find 
Peter betraying his Galilean origin by his speech. 
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Ibzan's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER XII. 8-10. 

v. 8. "Bethlehem? — in Zebulun. 

(Some say Ibzan and Boaz are the same ; but this seems 
quite improbable.) 



Elon's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER XIL 11, 12. 



Abdon's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER XIL 13-15, 

v. 15. " The Mount of the Amalekites"— probably called 
so on account of a victory gained there over the Amalekites, 
(perhaps during Eglon's oppression). 



Samson's Judgeship. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

The Birth of Samson. 

v. 1. "Philistines." It is generally supposed, that a 

fresh and large immigration of Philistines into Palestine 

occurred at this period, and gave that strength to the 

nation whiclj enabled it so long to trouble the Israelites. 

v. 3. "The Angel of the Lord" — the Jehovah-Angel, 
Christ. 

v. 5. " Nazarite " = separated, Nazarites were so either 
for life, (like Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist), or 
for a certain period. While their vow was upon them 
they must not-- 
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(1.) Take wine or strong drink, grapes, or anything made 
from the vine. 

(2.} Oat their hair. 

(3.) Touch a corpse. 

When the period of the vow had elapsed, the Nazarite 
offered a burnt-offering, a sin-offering, and a peace-offering, 
together with a meat-offering and a drink-offering : and 
his hair was cut off and burned under the peace-offering. 

v. 12. "How shall we order the child ?" — marginal read- 
ing, " What shall be the manner of the child f " 

" How shall we do unto him f " — marginal reading, 
" What shall he do f" 

v. 18. " Secret,"— should be "Wonderful:* 

" His, (Christ's), name shall be called Wonderful." (Isa. 
ix.6). 

v. 19. Manoah, like Gideon, had God's special sanction 
for thus sacrificing away from Shiloh. 

v, 24. " Samson" = sunlight, or strong. 

v. 25. u The Spirit of the Lord began to move him at 
times." It would hence appear that Samson did not 
possess his marvellous strength in continuity, but that it 
came upon him on certain special occasions. 

" The Camp of Dan" — should be, "Mahaneh-Dan." It 
was the place where the 600 Danites had pitched on their 
way to Laish, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Samson chooses a Philistine Wife.— Slays a Lion. 
—His Marriage, and Riddle. 

v. 1. " Timnath," — was first in Judah, and then in Dan ; 
but the Israelites do not seem to have dispossessed the 
Philistines of it. The name is found also as Timnah, and 
Timnatha, 

v. 4. "It was of the Lord." God would not directly in- 
spire Samson to break the Law, by marrying a heathen, 
but He overruled this act to the good of his country, since 
this marriage led to his first rupture with the Philistines. 

" Against the Philistines,"— should be, "from the Philis- 
tines" God's design was, in Samson, to " baffle the power 
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of the whole Philistine nation by the prowess of a single 
individual" To effect this, it was necessary that all their 
efforts should be concentrated against Samson personally, 
and for this end no better means could be found than a 
private quarrel with the Philistines, which, while direct- 
ing their attention specially to himself, should be originated 
by them, and thus give him just pretext for attacking 
them. 

v. 5. " A young lion," — not a cub, but a lion just come 
to its full growth and strength. 

v. 8. "He returned to take her* 9 On the former visit, 
they had been betrothed ; and as, according to custom, the 
marriage would be about twelve months after the betrothal, 
we may suppose that interval to have now elapsed. 

" A swarm, of bees, and honey in the carcase of the lion." 
The flesh of the animal would soon be consumed by beasts 
and birds of prey, leaving the skeleton, with, probably, 
the hide on ; this, when dried by the sun, would form an 
admirable natural hive for the bees, especially if it were 
amongst bushes or tall grass, in a retired spot, which seems 
to have been the case, since Samson " turned aside to see 
the carcase." 

Even if the hide were gone, the skull would afford a 
suitable abode for the bees. Herodotus tells us of a swarm 
of these insects taking possession of the skull of Silius, 
who invaded Cyprus, and whose head the inhabitants had 
hung over the city gate. 

Virgil's marvellous recipe for breeding bees, (Georgic 
iv.), probably owes its origin to some confused tradition 
derived from this incident in Samson's life. 

v. 10. " Samson made there a feast. 7 * The marriage fes- 
tival in the East lasted seven days, during which time the 
bride feasted her female friends in her father's house, and 
the bridegroom his male friends in his own house ; at 
the end of the feast he took the bride home from her 
father's dwelling. 

As Samson was a stranger, he, doubtless, borrowed, or 
hired a house, and, (v. 11), his wife's friends found him 
male companions. 

v. 12. u I will now put forth a riddle unto you** This 
was a favourite pastime at the entertainments of ancient 
nations. 

"Sheets?— should be, "shirts." 
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"Thirty skirts and thirty change of garments" — ».«., 
thirty complete dresses, composed of a shirt and woollen 
upper garment. As the common people wore only the 
woollen robe, these suits were adapted for distinguished 
persons. 

v. 15. " The seventh day " — of the week, not the seventh 
of the feast , for, (v. 17), we read that she wept before him 
daily, until, on the seventh day of the feast, he told her 
the riddle. 

v. 20. " Companion" — friend of the bridegroom^ or 
paranymph, who was the confidant of bridegroom and 
bride. He acted as their medium of communication before 
the marriage-day, and after their union remained their 
intimate, and was generally asked to settle any differences 
between them. 

The close relation that had existed between him, and 
Samson and his wife, made the treachery of the para- 
nymph doubly disgraceful. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Samson's Wife given to Another.— He Bums the 
Philistines' Corn.— He is Betrayed by the 
Men of Judah, Frees himself, and Slays 1000 
Philistines. 

v, 4. "Foxes" — jackals, Samson could easily procure 
any number of these animals by pitfalls, for they go in 
large packs, of sometimes two or three hundred together. 

" Tail to tail." They were not tied so that they would 
pull in opposite directions, as some represent ; for they 
would make little or no progress thus. It is most likely 
that the "firebrands" were dry bushes, and that they were 
attached so freely to the tails of each pair as to allow of 
their running slowly side by side, by which means Samson's 
end would be effectually accomplished. 

v. 7. u Though ye have done this." From this speech of 
Samson, it is clear that the Philistines sought to propitiate 
him by burning his wife and her father. 
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v. 8. "Hip and thigh? — literally, "leg upon thigh." 
The meaning seems to be, that he cut them to pieces, so 
that their legs and thighs— ie., their limbs — were heaped 
together. Or it may be, that the idea is taken from a 
wrestling match, and intended to show how completely 
he overthrew them. 

" The rock of Etam? — near Beth-lehem. 

v. 9. "Lehi, — was not so named, until the incident of 
the jaw-bone. 

v. 17. " Ramathrlehi" = the hill of the jaw-bone. 

v. 19. "The jaw" — should be a proper name, Lehi. It 
is not meant thai the water flowed from the jaw-bone, but 
from a hollow of the ground. If we read "jaw " in this 
case, we must do so in the end of the verse — " Which is 
in the jaw unto this day" — which would be nonsense. 

"Erirhakkore " =» the spring of the crier* 



CHAPTER XVL 

Samson, Betrayed by Delilah, loses Sight and 

Liberty.— His Death. 

" Before Hebron? — should be, " facing Hebron/ 9 Hebron 
was full twenty miles from Gaza, and Samson is not likely 
to have carried the gates that distance. 

v. 4. " The Valley of Sorek? — probably near Gaza. 

v. 5. " The lords of the Philistines? — five in number — 
viz., of Gaza, Gath, Ekron, Ashdod, and Ashkelon. 

" Eleven hundred pieces of silver? — 1100 shekels. 

v. 7. " JFi*Aj,»— should be, "ropes." 

" Green ropes? — undried ropes. The Hebrew ropes seem 
to have been made of twigs, creeping plants, and other 
vegetable substances. Josephus says those with which 
Samson was bound were made of the vine. 

v. 11. "New ropes,"— dried ropes, of the same kind of 
material as the green ones. 

vs. 13, 14. " If thou weavest the seven locks of my head 
with the web. And she fastened it with the pin* 9 

There is a line omitted here, which is found in the 
Septuagint. The full and correct reading is — "If thou 
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interweave the seven locks of my head with that web, 
and fasten them to the pin, I shall become weak, and be as 
another man. So while he was asleep she interwove with the 
web the seven locks of his head, and she fastened them to 
the pin." 

Delilah's loom being in the room suggested this idea to 
Samson. She interwove his hair with the web, and thus 
fastened his locks firmly to the pin, (or stake), driven into 
the wall or the ground, to which the web was attached. 
When he awoke, he pulled the stake out with his hair. 

It would seem that Samson wore his hair in seven curls 
or plaits, with superstitious reference to that "sacred 
number." 

v. 19. " She caused him to shave off the seven locks of his 
heady Eastern barbers do their work so dexterously, 
that they can with ease shave all the hair off the head of 
a person sleeping, without awakening him. 

v. 21. "Brass? — copper. 

" Grind," — a woman's employment, and, therefore, ex- 
tremely degrading to Samson. 

v. 22. Samson's hair had grown again, so that he had 
recovered the Nazarite condition, and having, doubtless, 
repented, and resumed his vow, his strength was restored. 

v. 23. " Dagon? — the chief deity of the Philistines, re- 
presented with a human bust and fish-like extremities. 

When the Ark was afterwards captured by the Philis- 
tines, it was placed in the temple of Dagon at Ashdod, 
and the idol fell down, broken in pieces, before it : — 

" And the Philistines took the ark of God, and brought 
it from Eben-ezer unto Ashdod. When the Philistines 
took the ark of God, they brought it into the house of 
Dagon, and set it by Dagon. And when they of Ashdod 
arose early on the morrow, behold, Dagon was fallen upon 
his face to the earth before the ark of the Lord. And 
they took Dagon, and set him in his place again. And 
when they arose early on the morrow morning, behold, 
Dagon was fallen upon his face to the ground before the 
ark of the Lord ; and the head of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cut off upon the threshold ; only 
the stump of Dagon was left to him. Therefore neither 
the priests of Dagon, nor any that come into Dagon's 
house, tread on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto 
this day," (1 Sam. v. 1-5). 
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v. 25. " Made them gport," — perhaps exhibited feats of 
strength. 

v. 30. "And the hmsefelL" 

To understand how this happened, it is only necessary 
to refer to the construction of Eastern houses. 

They are built round a quadrangular enclosure. The 
main building is opposite the entrance, and is open in 
front, resting on pillars instead of a wall. 

Samson exhibited his feats in the quadrangle, while the 
higher class spectators were seated within the main build- 
ing, the flat roof of which, and of the wings, was crowded 
with the lower orders. Samson broke the two central 
pillars of the main building, — the beam above could not 
bear the weight of the people, and gave way, bringing down 
the roof upon those beneath. At the same time the side 
buildings would be involved in the general ruin. 

It seems most lilrely that the structure in which this 
took place was a Philistine temple, built on the Egyptian 
model, which was almost identical with the description 
just given. On the roof of such a building there would be 
ample room for thousands. 

(Samson has been regarded as the original of Hercules.) 



REFERENCES IN OTHER FARTS OF SCRIPTURE TO MATTERS IN 

JUDGES. 

Samuel addressing the Israelites says : — 

" And when they forgat the Lord their God, he sold 
them into the hand of Sisera, captain of the host of 
Hazor, and into the hand of the Philistines, and into the 
hand of the king of Moab, and they fought against them. 
And they cried unto the Lord, and said, We have sinned, 
because we have forsaken theLord, and have served Baalim 
and Ashtaroth : but now deliver us out of the hand of 
our enemies, and we will serve thee. And the Lord sent 
Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and Jephthah, and Samuel, and de- 
livered you out of the hand of your enemies on every side, 
and ye dwelled safe," (I Sam. xii. 9-11). 

"Bedcm,"— should be, " Barak" 

" Therefore thou deliveredst them into the hand of their 
enemies, who vexed them : and in the time of their trouble, 
when they cried unto thee, thou heardest them from 
heaven ; and according to thy manifold mercies thou 
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gavest them saviours, who saved them out of the hand 
of their enemies," (Neh. ix. 27). 

Part of Deborah's song is quoted, almost verbatim, by 
David : — 

" O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
when thou didst march through the wilderness ; the earth 
shook, the heavens also dropped at the presence of Qod : 
even Sinai itself was moved at the presence of God, the 
God of Israel," (Ps. lxviii. 7, 8). 

"Lo, thine enemies make a tumult. ... Do unto 
them as unto the Midianites ; as to Sisera, as to Jabin, at 
the brook of Kison : which perished at Endor. . . . 
Make their nobles like Oreb, and like Zeeb : yea, all their 
princes as Zebah, and as Zalmunna : who said, Let us take * 
to ourselves the houses of God in possession/' (Ps. lxxxiii. 
2, 9-12). 

" Therefore thus saith the Lord God of hosts, my 

Eeople that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian : 
e shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff 
against thee, after the manner of Egypt. For yet a very 
little while, and the indignation shall cease, and mine 
anger in their destruction. And the Lord of hosts shall 
stir up a scourge for him according to the slaughter of 
Midian at the rock of Oreb," (Isa. x. 24-26). 

Paul, in enumerating the actions of the faithful, says, — 
" Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthae ; . . . who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the vio- 
lence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens," (Heb. xi. 32-34). 



GEOGRAPHY OF JUDGES. 

All the matters in this list must be put in a blank map, 

from memory* 

Mountains. — Hermon, — Ephraim,— Gerizim,— Gilead. 
Rivers. — Jordan, — Anion, — Jabbok, — Kishon. 

Districts, Canaanite Tribes, &c. 

North, — Hamath, — Mesopotamia, — Hivites, — Plain of 
Esdraelon (Jezreel). 
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EaH. — Land of Gilead, — Ammonites. 

South.— Moab, — Midianites,— Edom, — Kadesh-barnea, 

^.—Philistines, (with "lordships" of Gaza, Gath, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Ashkelon),— Phoenicia, (with Zidon). 

The Boundaries of the Twelve Tribes, (with the 

following towns) : — 

West of Jordan : — 

Simeon ; — Zephath (Hormah), Ramath-lehi, Beer-sheba. 

Judah; — Hebron, Debir, Arad, Kirjath-jearim, Beth- 
lehem. 

Dan (S.) ; — Aijalon. Zorah, Eshtaol, Timnath. 

Dan \N.) ; — Laish (or Dan). 

Benjamim ;— Jerusalem, Jericho, Bethel, Gilgal, Ramah, 
Beeroth, Gibeah, Mizpeh. 

Ephraim ; — Gezer, Shechem, Shiloh, 

Jianasseh ; — Bezek, Ophrah, Abel-meholah, Thebez. 

Issachar; — Beth-shan, Taanach, Megiddo, Meroz. 

Zebulun;— Nahalal, Kitron, Aijalon. 

Asher; — Dor,Accho, Achzib, Aphek, Behob. 

Naphtali; — Beth-shemesh, Beth-anath, Hazor, Kedesh. 

East of Jordan : — 
Manasseh ; — Mizpeh. 
Qad ; — Penuel. 
Reuben ; — Heshbon, Aroer. 



NOTES ON RUTH. 



(This narrative belongs to the period of the Judges, and 
should, therefore, be studied in connection with their 
history.) 



This Book derives its name from the chief character in 
the story. 

There has been much discussion as to the period to 
which its events should be assigned. The weight of evi- 
dence is in favour of referring them to the judgeship of 
Gideon, In c. i. 1, we read that Elimelech was driven 
into Moab because w there was a famine in the land!* Now, 
the only famine of which we have any hint in Judges was 
during the oppression by the Midianites, from which 
Qideon delivered Israel. We read of this tribe in Judges 
vi. 4, — " They . . . destroyed the increase of the earth till 
thou come unto QazaP Thus the very district where Elime- 
lech and his family lived was wasted. 

The authorship of Ruth has been generally assigned to 
Samuel. If we allow that he wrote it, we can fix its date 
pretty accurately. Chap. iv. contains David's pedigree 
traced down from Judah. Samuel could not have penned 
this without knowing David, and we learn that he first 
became acquainted with him when sent to anoint him, (1 
Sam. zvi.) David was anointed 1063 B.C., and Samuel 
died 1060 B.C., so that, granting the prophet to have been 
the writer, we must fix the composition between these 
two dates. 

E 
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The object of the book seems to be twofold :— 

(1.) To trace David's descent from Judah. 

(2.) To prefigure, by recording the adoption of a Gentile 
woman into the family whence Christ was to spring, the 
reception of the Gentiles into the Christian Covenant. 

In the ancient Hebrew canon, Ruth forms part of Judges ; 
the Jews now reckon it one of the five MegUloth, ( = volumes), 
which they place immediately after the Pentateuch, and 
which consist of the Song of Solomon, Buth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. Of these, .Ruth is variously 
put first, second, and last 



CHAPTER L 

Elimelech Driven by Famine into the Land of 
Moab, Dies there, with his Sons.— Naomi 
starts, with her Daiighters-in-Law, to Return 
to Beth-Lehem, Orpah leaves her, but Buth 
cleaves to her. 

v. 2. " Epkrathites. n Bethlehem was called also Epkra. 
tah y and its inhabitants, Ephrathites* 

" Bethlehem-Judahf — so named to distinguish it from 
another Bethlehem in Zebulun. 

v. 4. " They took them wives of the women of Moab" 
This was in direct opposition to the Law, which forbade 
marriages with the heathen. Before Boaz married Ruth, 
however, she had become a Jewish proselyte : for we find 
her vowing to Naomi, — *< Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God," (v. 16). 

Some suppose, that Mahlon and Chilion died prema- 
turely and childless, as a punishment for their breach of 
the Law in this respect. 

v. 6. " The Lord had visited his people^ m giving them 
bread." Gideon had now freed the land from the oppres- 
sion of the Midianites. 

v. 20. M Naomi "= pleasant. 

« Mara" = bitter. 

v. 22. " The beginning of barley -harvest ?—wi\j in ApriL 
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CHAPTER II. 

Euth Gleans in the Field of Boaz, who deals kindly 
with her.— She Eetnrns to her Mother, and 
reports what has occurred. 

v, 3. " Gleaned in the field after the reapers." Very 
liberal regulations for the benefit of the poor who were 
compelled to glean were made in the Law : — 

"And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou 
shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt 
thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou shalt 
not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
andf stranger : I am the Lord your God," (Lev. xix. 9-1 0\ 

* When thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, 
and hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again 
to fetch it : it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow : that the Lord thy God may bless thee 
in all the work of thine hands. When thou beatest thine 
olive tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again : it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. 
When thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou 
shalt not glean it afterwards : it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. And thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt : 
therefore I command thee to do this thing," (Deut, xxiv. 
19 -22). 

v. 3. " Her hap was? 9 Her going to glean on the lands of 
Boaz was apparently accidental ; but was, really, directed 
by God's providence. 

"A part of the field belonging unto Boaz? — that part of 
the large tract of unenclosed, cultivated land, which be- 
longed to Boaz. Hedges and walls are not used in the 
East as boundaries, so that the lands of several proprietors, 
which may happen to lie together, look like one large 
"field." 

The " landmarks," against removing which such severe 
denunciations are found in the Law, consisted of single 
rows of stones, ridges of earth, or small trenches,— -aD 
which might be easily obliterated or altered. 
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v. 7. " Let me glean and gather after the reapers among 
the sheaves." It would hence appear, that gleaners were 
not allowed, unless by special permission, to follow the 
reapers while at work, but were expected to wait until 
they had left the field. 

" The house" — a tent, or hut, erected on the field, in 
which the reapers might rest, and refresh themselves. 

v, 14. i( Bread" — Solid food in general The labouring 
classes in the East rarely taste meat, but while engaged in 
the severe toil of reaping, such a master as Boaz would 
scarcely provide bread alone for his men. 

"Vinegar" — was not generally used in this manner; 
but from its cooling properties, it would be peculiarly re- 
freshing to those labouring under the sun's heat. 

"Parched corn" — ripe ears of barley, and green ears 
of wheat, roasted. 

v, 17. "Anephah" — 3 pecks, 3 pints. 

v. 18. " She brought forth ana gave to her that, (=what) 
she had reserved after she was sufficed" — i.e. y Ruth gave 
Naomi what she had saved from her own over-abundant 
meal. 

v. 23. " The end of wheat-harvest," — about the middle of 
June. 



CHAPTER IIL 

By her Mother's Direction, Ruth claims the Pro- 
tection of Boaz.— He Promises to see her 
Sighted, and Sends her Home with a Present. 

v. 2. "Is not Boaz of our kindred f n The law of Moses 
only provided that a man should marry his brother's widow, 
if his brother died childless, and the children by this mar- 
riage were regarded as those of the dead man, to whose 
inheritance the eldest son succeeded. This was called the 
Levitate law. But it is clear that the obligation extended, 
in default of brothers, to the nearest male relative of the 
husband. 

Naomi appears not to have been aware that her hus- 
band had a nearer living relative than Boaz. 
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" Winnowethr Winnowing comprised three processes : — 

(1.) Throwing the grain up in the air against the wind, 
with a fork, which roughly separated the straw and chaff. 

(2.) Sifting, to cleanse the corn of lumps of earth, &c. 

(3.) Throwing it up a second time, by means of wooden 
scoops, which are referred to in Matt. iii. 12, — " Whose 
fan is in his hand, and he will throughly purge his floor." 

" To-night. 1 * Winnowing is often performed in the even- 
ing and early part of the night, for the sake of coolness, 
and to have the benefit of the wind that rises in the 
evening. 

v. 7. " She uncovered his feet, and laid her down." Boaz, 
doubtless, slept on some kind of rug, and was covered with 
another, or with his cloak. Ruth lifted the bottom of this 
covering, and lay down across the feet of Boaz, and drew 
the covering over her. 

By this act she claimed the protection she believed due 
to her from him. 

v. 9. " Spread thy skirt over thy handmaid" This was 
equivalent to asking Boaz to marry her, since it was an 
important part of the Jewish marriage ceremony to lift the 
end of the bridegroom's robe, and place it on the bride's 
head. 

The aot symbolised the fact, that the bride was hence- 
forth under the shelter and protection of her husband. 

v. 15. " Vail" — such as pastern women wear abroad, 
being a kind of sheet thrown over the head and descending 
to the feet. When drawn together in front, it completely 
covers the whole body. 

Ruth's "vail," — as those of the poor were generally, 
would be coarse and strong, and, consequently, well adapted 
for holding corn. 

" Measures? — of what capacity we do not know. 

v. 16. " Who art thou P— should be, " What has hap- 
penedi" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Elimelech's nearest Kinsman transfers his Bight. 
— Boaz Marries Ruth.— Obed Born.— David's 
Descent. 

v. 1. The gate. Oases were tried, and disputes settled, at 
the gates of cities and towns. The reasons of this practice 
seem to have been : — 

(1.) That all might have easy access to the court. 

(2.) That, as the gate was a place where numbers of per- 
sons passed and assembled, plenty of witnesses might be 
obtained to transactions. This was important, because 
there were then few written records. 

(3.) That the public administration of justice might 
inspire confidence in the judges' integrity. 

v. 4. " / am after thee? — should be, u I after thee." 

vs. 3-6. To understand this transaction, it is necessary 
to be acquainted with the law concerning the sale and 
redemption of land. It was as follows : — 

Land could not be alienated from the family to whom 
it belonged ; consequently, if a man had sold his estate, it 
was to be restored to him or his heir, on the occasion of 
the next Jubilee. The nearest of kin to the seller had the 
option of purchase, or, if the lands were parted with to 
another, might redeem them; in these cases he would, 
like any other buyer, have to restore them to the seller or 
his heir at the Jubilee. In case the original proprietor 
were dead, and had left no representative nearer than the 
next of kin who had bought or redeemed the land, the 
latter would, of course, be the heir, and retain it. 

It seems probable, that Elimelech's nearest kinsman did 
not know of the existence of Ruth, and thought Naomi 
was the only member of Elimelech's family living. Con- 
sequently, when Boaz told him that Naomi was about to 
dispose of her husband's estate, till the Jubilee, and gave 
him the first offer of purchase, he expressed himself quite 
ready to buy it, doubtless thinking that Naomi would not 
survive long, and that then he, as heir, would become 
absolute owner of it. But when Ruth, and his obligation 
by the Levirate law to marry her, were mentioned, he 
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refused to purchase, lest he should "mar" his "own 
inheritance;" for, if he bought the land, married Ruth, 
and had a son by her, he would have spent his money in 
purchasing what would never belong to him, but to Ruth's 
son, who would be counted as the child of her former hus- 
band, and be Elimelech's heir. 

The skill of Boaz in managing this matter, so as to 
secure Ruth as his wife, was very great. Had he merely 
proposed to the near kinsman to marry Ruth, the latter 
might have consented ; but when he had professed himself, 
(with an evident view to his own profit), ready to buy the 
land, but not willing to do that and marry Ruth as well, 
he could not in honour propose only to espouse Ruth, 
especially as Boaz had declared himself ready to fulfil both 
duties. 

It seems, indeed, likely, that Boaz invented a fiction to 
secure his ends, in representing that Naomi wished to sell 
her husband's land just at thisjuncture. 

v. 7. " Plucked off his shoe" The shoe was the symbol of 
possession, and its being transferred from the near kins- 
man to Boaz signified, that all right of possession which 
the former had to Ruth he handed over to the latter. 
The method of procedure, when a man declined to marry 
his brother's widow, is described in Deut. xxv. 7-10 : — 

" And if the man like not to take his brother's wife, then 
let his brother's wife go up to the gate unto the elders, and 
say, My husband's brother ref useth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel, he will not perform the duty of 
my husband's brother. Then the elders of his city shall 
call him, and speak unto him : and if he stand to it, and 
say, I like not to take her : then shall his brother's wife 
come unto him in the presence of the elders, and loose his 
shoe from off his foot, and spit out before him, and shall 
answer and say, So shall it be done unto that man that 
will not build up his brother's house. And his name shall 
be called in Israel, The house of him that hath his shoe 
loosed. ,, 

In these directions the woman is to take off the man's 
shoe in a manner extremely degrading to him ; in the case 
of Elimelech's kinsman, he himself takes off his shoe and 
hands it to Boaz, without, apparently, any disgrace attach- 
ing to him. 

The difference is easily accounted for, when we remem. 
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ber that the directions in the law refer to a man who abso- 
lutely refuses to marry his brother's wife, and who has 
come to no arrangement with the next of kin ; whereas, in 
the case of Ruth, there was an agreement, as to a friendly 
transfer, between Boaz and the other kinsman. 

v. 9. "All that was Chilton's" Chilion's widow, Orpah, 
having elected to leave Naomi, had forfeited all claim that 
she possessed to an interest in Elimelech's property. 

v. 10. " Bate" — is here used figuratively for the public 
places of the town. 

v. 11. "Rachel — Leah," — Jacob's wives. Rachel is placed 
first, though not the elder, because she was the better 
loved. 

v. 15. " Seven" — £&, an indefinitely large number. 

v. 18. " Pharez" — and Zara were twin-sons of Tamar, by 
Judah. 

vs. 18-22. Salmon married Rahab. If we assign the mar- 
riage to B.C. 1450, we have from that time, to the birth of 
David, about 400 years, to which long period only four 
fenerations are assigned in the text. There seems little 
doubt, that, in this pedigree many names are omitted, and 
those only of distinguished persons introduced, as was 
customary in Jewish genealogies. 

This genealogy is given by Matthew and Luke : — 

" Phares begat Esrom ; and Esrom begat Aram ; and 
Aram begat Aminadab ; and Aminadab begat Naasson ; 
and Naasson begat Salmon ; and Salmon begat Booz of 
Rachab ; and Booz begat Obed of Ruth ; and Obed begat 
Jesse ; and Jesse begat David the king/' (Matt. i. 3-6). 

" David, which was the son of Jesse, which was the son 
of Obed, which was the son of Booz, which was the son of 
Salmon, which was the son of Naasson, which was the son 
of Aminadab, which was the son of Aram, which was the 
son of Esrom, which was the son of Phares," (Luke iii. 
31-33). 

?[*hree Gentile females are amongst Christ's ancestors, 
amar, Rahab, and Ruth.) 
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Philips Compreliensive School Atlas 

Of Ancient and Modern Gepgraphy, comprising Thirty-seven 
Modem and Seven Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 
Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Con- 
sulting Index, carefully compiled. New and improved edition. 
Imperial $vo. , strongly half-bound, ios. 6d. 



Philips- Select School A tlas, 

Comprising Twenty-four authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo. y new and cheaper edition, strongly 
Bound in cloth, 5s. 

Philips' Introductory School A tlas, 

Comprising Eighteen Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, 
clearly engraved, and carefully printed in colors. Edited by 
W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. Accompanied by a Consulting Index. 
New and cheaper edition. Imperial 8vo., bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Philips' Atlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Thirty-two Maps of the Principal Countries of the 
World, constructed from the best authorities, and engraved in 
the best style. New and enlarged edition, with a valuable 
Consulting Index, on a new plan. Edited by W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Crown 
quarto, strongly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This favourite Atlas, which is in use in most of the Principal Schools in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, contains all the Haps that are required by a Junior 
Class of Learners, and may be used conjointly with any Elementary Book on 
Geography. It is, however, more especially designed as a Companion to Hughes's 
" Elementary Class-Book of Modem Geography, n every name contained in 
which work will be found in the Maps comprising this Atlas. 
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Philips' Student's Atlas, 

Comprising Thirty-six authentic Maps of the Principal Countries 
of the World. The Maps carefully printed in colors. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6<L 

Hughes's Training School Atlas. 

A Series of Maps illustrating the Physical Geography of the Great 

Divisions of the Globe. The Maps carefully printed in colors. 

New and enlarged edition. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 

author of a " Class-Book of Physical Geography," &c, &c, 

Medium folio, cloth, lettered, 1 5s. 

The Training-School Atlas is a work altogether distinct in character from any 
of those previously described. It consists of a series of Maps ^sixteen in 
number) designed to illustrate, on a scale of large size, and in a strictly clear 
and methodical manner, the leading features in the Physical Geography— 1st, 
of the World at large ; 2ndlv, of the Great Divisions of the Globe (Europe, &c.); 
8rdly. of the British Islands ; and lastly, of the Holy Land. The political 
Divisions of the earth at the present time are embodied upon the information 
thus afforded, but in such a manner as not to interfere with its clear and 
distinct exposition. 

Philips' School A tlas of Physical Geography. 

Comprising a Series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural 

Features, Climates, Various Productions, and Chief Natural 

Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 

Imperial 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 

•»* This Atlas is intended as a companion volume to Hughes's ** Class-Book 
of Physical Geography." 

Philips' Physical A tlas for Beginners, 

Comprising Twelve Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 

and adapted for use in Elementary Classes. The Maps very 

clearly engraved, and beautifully printed in colors. New and 

cheaper edition. Crown quarto, stiff cover, is. ; clotb, 

lettered, is. 6d. 

V* This Atlas is intended to accompany "Philips' Elementary Class-Book of 
Physical Geography." 

Philips' School Atlas of Classical Geography. 

A Series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the first style of the art. The 
Maps printed in colors. A carefully compiled Consulting 
Index accompanies the work, in which is given the modern as 
well as the ancient names of places. Medium quarto, bound 
in cloth, 5s. 
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Philips' Handy Atlas of General Geography, 

Containing Twenty-four Maps, with a Consulting Index. Edited 
by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo., strongly bound 
in cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Philips' First School Atlas. 

New and enlarged edition, containing Twenty-four Maps, full 
colored. Crown quarto, in stiff cover, is. ; cloth lettered, 
is. 6cL 



Philips' Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners s 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed from the best authorities. 
Imperial i6mo., neat cover, 3d. ; with the Maps colored, 6d. ; 
cloth limp, 8d. ; strongly bound in cloth, is. 



Philips Atlas of the British Empire 
throughout the World. 

A Series of Sixteen Maps, with explanatory and statistical Notes, 
by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Imperial 8vo., bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Philips' School A Has of Scripture Geography. 

A Series of Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., and engraved in the best style. The Maps care- 
fully printed in colors. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
4to., in stiff cover, is. ; cloth, lettered, is. 6d. ; with a valuable 
and Consulting Index, and strongly bound in cloth, 2s» 6d. 

Philips' Smaller Scripture Atlas. 

Containing Twelve Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G. S. 
The Maps beautifully printed in colors. Imperial i6mo., 
illustrated cover, 6d. ; cloth, lettered, is. 



Philips' School Atlas of Australia, 

Comprising Maps of the separate Colonies, including a General 
Map of Australia, and Maps of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
constructed and engraved by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 2s. 
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Philips' School A lias of New Zealand. 

Comprising Eleven Maps, constructed by William Hughes, F. R.G.S. 
The Maps carefully printed in colors. Crown quarto, bound 
in cloth, 29. 



Philips' Preparatory Atlas, 

Containing Sixteen Maps, full colored. Crown quarto, in neat 
cover, 6d 



Philips' Preparatory Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Preparatory Atlas of Blank 

Projections. 

Sixteen Maps. Crown quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips' Elementary Atlas for Young 

Learners. 

Sixteen Maps, full colored. Small quarto, in neat cover, 6d. 



Philips* Elementary Outline Atlas. 

Sixteen Maps. Small quarto, printed on fine cream-wove paper, 
in neat cover, 6cL 



Philips' Atlas of Outline Maps. 

For the use of Schools and for Private Tuition. Printed on fine 
Drawing Paper. Size — 1 1 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, 
each containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 

Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections. 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, intended for the use of 
Students learning to construct Maps. Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper. Size— 1 1 inches by 13 inches. Three Series, each 
containing Thirteen Maps, stitched in a neat cover, 3s. 
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Hughes's A tlas of Outline Maps. 

With the Physical Features clearly and accurately delineated; 
consisting of Eastern Hemisphere — Western Hemisphere-** 
Europe — Asia — Africa — North America — South America— 
Australia — The British Islands — England and Wales — Scot- 
land — Ireland — France —Spain — Germany — Italy — Greece — 
India — Palestine. Size — 21 inches by 17 inches. Medium 
folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hughes's Atlas of Blank Projections. 

Containing the same Maps as in the " Outline Atlas," and corre- 
sponding in size and scale. Size — 21 inches by »7 inches. 
Medium folio, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 



Philips' Imperial Outline Atlas. 

Size — 11 inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections. 

Size^-n inches by 13 inches. Printed on Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, stitched in neat cover, is. 



Philips' Outline Atlas for Beginners. 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips' "Atlas for Beginners. n 
Size — 10 inches by S inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. 
Two Series, each containing Twelve Maps, Demy quarto, 
stitched in neat cover, is. 

Philips' Atlas of Blank Projections for 

Beginners. 

Uniform in size and scale with the " Outline Atlas." Size — 10 
inches by 8 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Two 
Series, each containing Twelve Maps, Demy quarto, stitched 
in neat cover, is. 

Philips' Outline Atlas. 

For Students Preparing for the Oxford or Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations. In neat cover. Junior Classes, is. 6d.; for 
Senior Classes, 2s. 
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Philips' Series of Large School-room Maps, 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 



LIST OF TUB MAPI. 



Price 16*. each. 
The World in Hemispheres 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 

North America 
South America 
Australia and New Zealand 
New South Wales 



England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Palestine 

India 

Price 21#. each. 
The World, on Mercator's 

Projection 
The British Islands 
New Zealand 



The Publishers were led to undertake this Series from a conviction of the 
inadequacy of any similar Maps, previously issued, to represent fairly the 
Geographical knowledge of the present day, and their consequent failure to 
supply the wants of the educational community. 

A really good Map it a geographical document of the highest value. Its 
qualities as such cannot be too forcibly impressed on the mind of Teacher and 
Learner alike. It must be looked on, not as a mere thing of lines and colors, 
but as the embodiment of vital truths, affecting the condition of mankind in all 
ages. And it is only a really good Map— one in which the great features of 
natural Geography are brought prominently into view — that can lastly be so 
regarded. The truths that are taught by the aid of such a Map, pointed out to 
the comprehension of the learner as embodied within it, and to be educed 
thence by diligent and appreciative study, will remain in after life as landmarks 
in the record of mental progress. 

The Publishers of the present Series are content to rest their claims to notice 
upon their merits alone, and they confidently invite the inspection of teachers 
and all persons interested in education, who desire to possess a set of really 
good Map*. 



Philips' Smaller Series of School-room Maps, 

Size — 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 7s. od. 



Eastern Hemisphere 
Western Hemisphere 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 

North America 

South America 

The above are reductions 
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Australia 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Palestine 

Wanderings of the Israelites 

of the large series, constructed by William 
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Hughes, F.R.G.S., and are designed for use in Private Schools and Families. 
They are clearly and distinctly engraved, and embody an amount of information 
not to be had in any similar series of Maps. 
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Philips 9 Popular Sixpenny Maps. 

New Series. Size — Full Sheet Imperial, 22 inches by 27 inches ; 
engraved in the best style, and embracing all the recent Geo- 
graphical Discoveries. Beautifully printed in colors. On sheets, 
6d. ; Folded, in neat cover, 6d. 

Llit of the New Series of Sixpenny Maps :— 



1 The World, on Merca- 

tor's Projection. 

2 Eastern Hemisphere. 
8 Western ditto. 

4 Europe. 

5 British Isles. 

6 England. 

7 Scotland. 



10 Spain and Portugal. 

11 Switzerland. 

12 Italy. 

13 Turkey in Europe. 

14 Austria. 

15 Prussia. 

16 Asia. 

17 Palestine. 

18 India. 



19 Australia. 

20 New Zealand. 

21 Africa. 

22 North America. 

23 Canada, Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, &C. 

24 United States. 

25 West Indies. 
20 South America. 



8 Ireland. 

9 France, in Departments 

The great advance made in Geographical knowledge during the past few years, 
and the increasing demand for really good Maps at a low price, has induced the 
publishers, at a large outlay, to engrave New Plates, from Original Drawings, 
constructed from the best authorities, so as to produce a Skribs of Maps of tlio 
principal countries of the world, which may worthily represent the Geographical 
knowledge of the age. 

The present is the first instance of Original Maps being published at so low 
a price, and the publishers can only hope to be reimbursed their heavy outlay 
by a largely increased demand, which they confidently anticipate from the 
success of weir former efforts in the same direction. 



Philips 9 New Series of Educational Maps. 

Imperial quarto, engraved in the best style from Original Drawings, 
and embodying an amount of informatipn not hitherto obtain- 
able in any similar Series of Maps. Plain Maps, on sheets, id. ; 
in neat cover, id.; Colored Maps, on sheets, 2d.; in neat 
cover, 2d. 

List of the New Series of Id. and 2d. Maps :— 



Western Hemisphere. 
Eastern Hemisphere. 



1 
2 

8 Europe. 

4 

6 

6 

7 



21 
22 
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British Isles. 
England and Wales. 
Scotland. 
Ireland. 

8 France, in Departments 

9 Prussia. 

10 Ruscia. 

11 Ge.many. 

12 Austria. 

13 Spain and Portugal. 

Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps mar he had, 

ptiee Id. each. 



14 Italy. 

15 Turkey in Europe, & Greece. 

16 Asia. 

17 India. 

18 Australia. 

19 New Zealand. 

20 Africa. 
North America. 
United States. 

23 Canada. 

24 West Indies. 

25 South America. 

26 Palestine. 
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Philips' Cabinet Series of Educational Maps, 

Edited by Wiliitm Hughe* F.R.G.S. Size— Imperial quarto. 

ion Or TOT MAPS. 



Modern maps. 

Price 1«. each. 

1 & 2 Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres — Double Map 
8 World, on Heritor's Projection— 

DovAneMap 
7*England ana Wales— Double Map 
tO*France— Double Map 
10 United States— Double Map 

Price Ad. <each. 

4 British Empire, at One View 

5 Europe— General Map 

6 The British Islands-<PolitIeal) 

7 fingtend and Wales 
fi Scotland 

Ireland 

10 France, in Provinces 

11 itaance In Departments 

12 Belgium 
18 Holland 
14 Prussia 

16 The former Kingdom of Poland 

16 Sweden and Norway 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

10 Minor States of Germany 

20 Austrian -Empire 

21 Switzerland 



22 Spain and Portugal 
28 Italy 

24 Turkey in Europe, and ' 

25 Asia— General Map 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia, and Transcaucasia 

28 Persia, with Afghanistan. Ac. 
20 India 

80 The Empires of China and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zealand 

82 NewlSouth Wales, Victoria, Ac. 

83 East Indian Archipelago 

84 New.Zealand 

86 Africa— General Map 

86 Egypt, Arabia Petraea, ftc. 

87 Northern and Southern Afrfea 

88 North America 
80 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 

,42 West Indies, and Central America 
48 South America 

ANCIENT MAPS. 

Price ^d. each. 

44 Palestine 

46 World, as known to the Ancients 

46 Roman Empire— Western half 

47 Roman Empire— .Eastern hatf 

48 Greece, and the Isles of the JBgrntax 






%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any of the above Maps may be 'had, 
printed on drawing- paper, price 8d. each, (except the Double Maps, which .are 
charged 6d. each) ; they are well adapted for pupils preparing for -the Oxford or 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 



Philips' Series of Maps for Beginners, 

Crown quarto, carefully printed in colors. On sheet, or folded w 
neat cover, each id. 

|»WT OT TBI MAPS. 



1 The World, tn Hemispheres 

2 Europe 
8 England 
4 Scotland 
6 Ireland 

6 France and Switzerland 

7 Holland and Belgium 

8 Prussia and Germany 
Sweden. Norway, andJDenmark 

10 Russia in Europe 

11 Austria 

12 Italy 
18 Turkey in Europe, and Greece 

%* Outlines or Blank Projections of any 
printed on drawing paper, price Id. eaoh 



14 Spain and Portugal 
16 Asia 

16 India and China 

17 Palestine 

18 Australia 

19 New South Wales and Yletirla 

20 Africa 

21 North America 

22 United States 
28 Canada 
24 South America 
26 British Isles 
26 West Indies 

of the above Maps may be had. 
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Ht4gfess Series of Physical Maps, 

From the Training School Atlas, illustrating the Physical Geography 
of the Great Div&fcns of the Globe, With Palestine and the 
British Islands, on an enlarged scale. Constructed by William 
Hughes, t.R.G.S. Size— 21 inches by 17 inches. Beauti- 
fully colored. On sheets, is, j or mounted on rollers and 
varnished, as* 64 

hot 0* thb aura. 



1 Physical Map of the Eastern Hemi- 

sphere, with Isotherms of Mean 
Annual Temperature, Currents, &c. 

2 Physical Map of the Western Hemi- 

sphere, ditto 

5 Physical Map of Europe, colored 
according to the Drainage ol its 
different Seas, with isotherms of 

, Mean Summer and Whiter Tem- 
perature, &c. 

4 Bwrope, according to its Political 

DUnsfon* 

5 Asia. 
£ Africa. 

7 North America 

8 Souls* America, 



9 Australia and New Zealand. 

10 Physical Map of the Efrkish Islands, 

w^th Section of the Land , Co-Tidal 
Lines, Soundings, &c. 

11 England and Wales, with the Towns 

classified according to the popu- 
lation, and their Railway distance 
from London. 

12 Scotland, ditto. 
18 Ireland, ditto. 

14 Physical Map of Palestine, with 
the Sinai Peninsula, Ac. 

16 The World, Stereographicallypro- 
jected 011 the Plane of the Hori- 
zon of London. 



Philips 9 Series of School Physical Maps> 

Constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial quarto, 
carefully printed in colors. On sheet, 6d. 



list op 

1 The World, showing the Distribu- 

tion of Laud and Water. 

2 The World, illustrating the Chief 

JjUxjBRAL Divisions or the Law, 

with the Ookan Currents. 
3- The geological Structure of the 

$arth, according to Amie fioue. " 
4 Map illustrating the Phenomena of 

volcanic Action, &c. 
6 Hap of the Mountain Chains and 

River Systems o> Europe. 

6 Map of the Mountain Chains and 

River Systems of Asia. 

7 The Mountain and River Systems 

of Africa, with Sections. 

8 The Mountain Chains and River 
Systems of ftorth America, &c. 

9 The Mountain Chains ana River 

Systems of South America, &c 

10 Map of the World, illustrating 
the Climates of Different Regions, 
Trade Winds, Monsoons, Isother- 
mal Lines { Rain Map, &c. 

11 Co-tidal Lines, and Curves of equal 
Magnetic Variation. 



THE MAPS. 

12 Map of the World, illustrating the 
Distribution of Vegetable Life. 

15 Geographic*] Distribution of Plant* 
throughout the Globe. 

14 Diagrams illustrating the Perpen- 
dicular Growth of Plants in the 
Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid 
Zones. 

16 Zoological Map, showing the Geo- 
graphical Divisions and Distribu- 
tions of Animals over the Eartfe. 

16 Diagrams illustrating the Distri- 
bution of Animals in the Torrid, 
Temperate, and Frigid Zones. 

17 Zoological Map, showing the Dis- 
tribution of the Principal Birds 
and Reptiles over the Earth. 

l& Map showing the Distribution of 
Mfan over the Globe, according to 
Differences of Race. 

U9 Map showing the Industrial Pro- 
ductions of various Countries; 
with the principal Trade Routes. 

20 Physical Map of tne British 
Islands. 
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Philips' Series of Classical, Historical, and 

Scriptural Maps, 

Illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size — 
full Sheet Imperial, 29 by 23 inches ; engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper, and carefully colored. — 
Sheets, each is. 6& ; or mounted on rollers and varnished, 
each 5$. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 



1 



No. of 

8heet. 

,The World, m peopled by the 
descendants of Noah 
Geography of the PrimitiveGreeks 
Geography of the Hebrews, illus- 
trative of the Mosaic Writings 
v World at the time of Herodotus 
Geographical System of Ptolemy 
Geographical System of Era- 
tosthenes 
Geographical System of Strabo 
, Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 

(Ancient Egypt, according to 
D'Anville 
Ancient Palestine 
4— Travels of the early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jerusalem 
/Empire of Sesostris, according to 
-J Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
j Empire of Ninus and Semlramls, 
V according to GtMuas 
8— Map of the Trojan War, with Plans 
7— The World, as known to the 
Ancients, according to D'Anville 

! Empire of Persia at the time of 
Cyrus and Darius 
Empire of the Medes 
Ancient Greece, illustrating the 
Expedition of Xerxes 
9 Anc'ent Greece, according to 

D'Anville 
10— The Travels of Anacharsis, &c. 

/-The Kingdom of Macedon, at the 
.« J time of Philip, son of Amyntas 
"■) The Partition of the Conquests of 

I Alexander the Great 
12— Expedition of Alexander theGreat, 

and the Voyage of Nearchus 
IS— Empire of the Parthians 
14— Ancient Sicily, with Syracuse, 
as besieged by the Athenians 
15— AsiaMtaor,accordingtoD'Anville 



No. of 
8heet. 
16— Expedition of Cyras the Younger, 

and Retreat of the 10,000 
17— Ancient Italy, according to 

D'Anville, with Plan of Rome 
18— The Expedition of Hannibal over 

the Alps, with Plans 
19— Empire of Rome— Western Pars 
SO— Empire of Rome— Eastern Part 
SI— Ancient Gaul, according to 

D'Anville 
22— Ancient Spain, according to Ditto 
83— Ancient Germany, according to 

Ditto. 
/-Roman Provinces of Pannonia, 
qjJ Myricum, Dacia, and Moxda 
M jThe Roman Province* of Yin- 

l pelicia, Rhaetia, and Noricum 
S5— Countries visited by the Apostles, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul 
SO— Countries of Western Europe, 

according to D'Anville 
27— Europe before the Invasion of 

the Huns. a.d., 870 
28— Europe alter the Invasion of th« 

Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
SO— Turkey in Europe, Northern Part, 

containing Illyricum, Dacia, &c 
80— Turkey in Europe, Southern 

Part, containing Grsecia, Mace- 
donia, Thracia, &c 
81— Ancient Sarniatia, &c 
82— England under the Saxons 
S3— Map to illustrate the Crusades 
84— Eslem. or the Countries subdued 

by Mahomet 
86 — Empire of Charlemagne - 
Europe in the Ninth Century 
Europe in the Eleventh Century 
86-1 Europe at the time of Charles V. 
Europe in 1789, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution 
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Philips' School Maps of Ancient Geography \ 

A series of Eighteen Maps, constructed by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and engraved in the first style of the art On Sheets, full 
colored, 4d. each. 

list or TUB maps. 



1 The World, m known to the \ 

Ancients. 
•2 The Roman Empire. 

3 Britannia. 

4 Gallia. 

5 HLspanla. 
Italia (North and Central). 

7 Italia (South). 

8 Grascia (Northern Part) with Thessa- 

lia and Epirus. 

9 Peloponnesus. 



10 <£gean Sea and Islands. . 

11 Macedonia, Thracia, Moosia, &e. 

12 Germania,withVindelicia.Rhtetia, 

Noricum, and part of Pannonia, 

13 Asia Minor. 

14 Syria. 

15 Palestine. 

10 Assyria, Media, Armenia, Ac 

17 iEgyptus. 

18 Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa. 



Hughes's Series of Outline Maps. 

Correspondent in number and size to the Maps contained in the 
* 'Training-School Atlas, "and exhibiting the Natural Features 
clearly and accurately delineated. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size — 21 
inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 

The Outline Maps exhibit the natural features, dearly and accurately deli- 
neated, but without the name*. They are admirably suited for exercising the 
learner by filling in the names, and thus fixing the natural features dearly on 
the mind. 



Hughes's Series of Blank Projections. 

Uniform in size and number with the Maps contained in the 
"Training- School Atlas," and to the correspondent Series of 
Outline Maps. Printed on hand-made Drawing Paper. Size 
— 21 inches by 17 inches, 6d. each. 

LI8T 0F UUGUES'S OUTLIXB MAPS AND BLAXK PROJKCTIOKS, 



1 Eastern Hemisphere. 
8 Western hemisphere. 
8 Europe. 
4 Asia. 

6 Africa. 
North America. 

7 South America. 

The Blank Projections are intended for the use of more advanced pupils, 
who are required to draw the coast line, and the prominent Physical features 
of the country, as well as to insert the names. 






8 British Islands. 

9 England and Wales. 

10 Scotland. 

11 Ireland. 

12 Australia and New 
Zealand. 



13 Palestine. 

14 France. 

15 S|»in. 

16 Germany. 

17 Italy. 

18 Greece. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips' Imperial Outline Maps. 

Siza— 13 inches by 1 1 inches* Printed on Drawing Paper, id. each. 



Philips' Imperial Blank Projections. 

Sise — 13 inches by 11 inches. Printed on fine Drawing Paper, 

id. each. 



LI8T OF TBB tMPSRUL OUtUHBS ADD BLANK PROJECTIONS. 



Eastern Hemisphere. 
Western Hemisphere. 
Europe. 
British Islands. 
England. 
Scotland. 
. Ireland. 

8 France, in Depart- 

ments. 

9 Prussia. 

10 Russift in Europe. 

11 Minor States of Ger- 

many. 



1 
2 
S 

4 
5 

e 

7 



18 Austrian Empire. 
18 Spain and Portugal 
18* Switserland. 
14 Italy. 

16 Turkey in Europe 
and Greece. 

16 Asia. 

17 India. 

18 Australia. 

19 Hew Zealand. 

20 Africa. 



U North America. 

22 United States. 

28 Canada, and the ad- 
joining Provinces 
of British North 
America. 

24 West Indies feCential 

America. 

25 South America. 

26 Palestine. 



Philips' Series of Outline Maps for Beginners, 

Being Outlines of the Maps in Philips' "Atlas for Beginners. " 
Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. e^ch. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections 

for Beginners, 

Uniform in size with the " Outline Maps for Beginners." Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Demy quarto, id. each, 
wtt or ramps* outlwi bum amo blame projbotiohb for bboikmus. 



1 World, in He mis p h ere s . 

2 Europe. 
8 England. 
4 Scotland. 
6 Ireland. 

6 France and Switaerland. 

7 Holland and Belgium. 

8 Prussia and Germany. 

9 Sweden. Norway, and Denmark. 

10 Russia m Europe. 

11 Austria. 

12 Italy. 



18 Turkey in Europe, and Greece. 
14 Spain and Portugal. 
16 Asia. 

16 India and China. 

17 Palestine. 

18 Australia. 

19 New South Wales and Victoria. 

20 Africa. 

21 North America. 

22 United States. 
28 Canada. 

24 South America. 



Maps, as copies to draw from, can he selected from Philip*' " Educational 
Maps for Beginners/' of which tfc*abave are the Oiiaunaaaad PreJeeJAanai . 
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Philips' Series of Outline Maps. 

Corresponding with the Maps of Philips' " Comprehensive School 
Atlas, " for the use of Schools and tor Private Tuition. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Size — 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 



Philips' Series of Blank Projections. 

With the lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding with the 
Maps of Philips' " Comprehensive School Atlas," and intended 
for the use of Students learning to construct Maps. Printed 
on fine Drawing Paper. Sue-— 13 inches by 1 1 inches, 3d. each. 



LIST 07 FHII1FB OVTUmi'MAPt AVD BLANK PROMOTIONS. 



KODERNMAPS. 



Projection 



1 Eastern Hemisphere. 

2 Western Hemisphere. 

8 World, on Meroator'a 

(Double Hap). 
4 Europe. 
6 British Islands. 

6 England. 

7 Scotland. 

9 Ireland. 

9 France, in Provinces. 

10 France, in Departments. 

11 Belgium. 

12 Holland. 
18 Prussia. 

14 Sweden and Norway. 

16 Denmark, with Iceland, &c 

16 Russia in Europe. 

17 .Minor States of Germany. 

18 Austrian Empire. 

19 Switzerland. 

20 Spain and Portugal. 

21 Italy. 

22 Turkey In Europe and Greece. 



S4 Turkey in Asia. 

26 Russia in Asia. 
-26 India. 

27 The Empires of China and Japan. 

28 Australia and New Zealand 

29 New 8outh Wales, Victoria, *c. 

80 East Indian Archipelago. 

81 Africa. 

32 Egypt and Arabia Petnsa. 
88 N6rth America, 
84 United States. 

86 Canada. 

1W Mexico and Yucatan. 

87 Wert Indfas,jaid w^ntaal America. 

88 South America. 

ANCIENT MAPS. 

. 89\Fjriestme. 

40 World, as known to the Ancients. 

41 The Boman Empiee— Western 

Half. 

42 The Roman Empire—Eastern 

Half. 
-48 Greece, with Wands of the 



Philips' Initiatory Outline Maps, 

Corresponding with the Maps in the "Elementary Atlas," and 
which may be used as copies to draw from. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. < Size — 8 inches by 6 inches. 4& each. or^s. pes 100, 



1 The World. 

2 Europe. 
8 England. 

4 Scotland- 

5 Ireland. 

6 Central Europe. 



LIST OF THB MAPS. 

7 Asia. 

8 India. 

9 AJrioa. 

10 North i 

11 Canada. 



12 United States. 
18 8outh America. 
M Australia. 
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GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



A Class-Book of Modern Geography. 

With Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
The Examination Questions are drawn from the result of much 
experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be 
found to add considerably to the value of the work, as a class- 
book for popular school use. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

%* " Philips' Comprehensive School Atlas" is designed to accompany this 
work. 



An Elementary Class- Book of Modern 

Geography. 

By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. This volume is abridged from the 
larger class-book, and is designed for the use of less advanced 
pupils. Foolscap 8vo., is. 6d. . 

%* " Philips' Atlas for Beginners " is designed to accompany this work. 



A Class-Booh of Physical Geography \ 

With numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. This volume has been prepared for popu- 
lar school use, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, 
the principal facts respecting the Natural Features, Productions, 
and Phenomena of the Earth. — New edition, entirely re- written 
and extended, with a Map of the World. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

%* " Philips' School Atlas of Physical Geography w is designed to accompany 
this work. 



An Elementary Class- Book of Physical 

Geography. 

With Diagrams, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Intended as a 
Companion Text Book to " Philips' Physical Atlai for Regin- 
aers/' Foolscap 8vo. f cloth, is. 



A Class-Book of Inorganic Chemistry \ , 

With Tables of Chemical Analysis, and Directions for their use ; 
compiled specially for Pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, and the Matriculation 
Examinations of the University of London. By D. Morris, B. A. , 
Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool College. Crown 8vo. f 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Boardmaris Historical Geography ', 

For the use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and 
Pupils preparing for the Civil Service Examinations. New 
edition, re-written and extended by W. J. C. Crawley. Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Brewer* s Manual of English Grammar, 

Including the Analysis of Sentences, with copious Exercises. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 



Brewer's Outlines of English History, 

For the use of Students preparing for Examination. Foolscap 8 vo. , 
cloth, 6d. 

Elementary Geography of Europe, 

With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 32mo., neat cover, 2d. ; bound 
in cloth, 3d. 

Elementary Geography of England and Wales, 

With Colored Map. New and improved edition. By William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 32010., neat cover, 2d, ; bound 
in cloth, 3d. 

Elementary Geography of Scotland and 

Ireland, 

With Maps. New and improved edition. By W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 32mo. , neat cover, 2d. ; bound in cloth, 3d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS?, 

Gardner and Sharps s Series of Home Lessons. 

The Comprehensive Home Lesson Book. Part II. (for Stan- 
dard IL ) — Contains Lessons in Scripture and Hymns ; Arith- 
metic; Spelling; and Short Lessons in Prose and Verse for 
transcription. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 4d. 

• Part III. (for Standard III.) — Contains Lessons in 

Scripture and Hyixms; Arithmetic and Spelling. Foolscap 
8vo., boards, 6d. 

Part IV. (lor Standard IV. )— Contains Lessons in 



Scripture and Hymns ; Arithmetic ; Spelling ; Grammar ; 
Geography; and Poetry. Foolscap 8vo., boards, 8d. 

Part V. (for Standard V.) — Contains Lessons in 



Scripture and Hymns; Arithmetic; Spelling; Grammar; 
Geography; History; Etymology; Composition ; and Poetry. 
Foolscap 8vo., boards, 9<L 

Part Vl. (for Standard VI.) — Contains Lessons in 



Scripture and Hymns ; Arithmetic ; Spelling ; Grammar ; 
Geography; History; Etymology; Composition; and Poetry. 
Foolscap 8vo., boards, o,i 

Keys to Arithmetical Examples" in each Part, 3d. 

The Comprehensive Home Lesson Booh — Geography. 
Part I. — Containing the British Isles, with Colored Map, 
specially adapted for the Work. Foolscap $vo> r stiff cover, 4<1 



Jones' Spelling Book for Beginners. 

With Memory Exercises. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 6d. 



y ones' Essentials of Spelling. 

With Rules for Spelling, and Exercises thereon. Third Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo,, cloth, Is* 

^— ^«— — »— ■ 

Lawson' s Outlines of Geography, 

For Schools and Colleges. By W. Lawson, St. Mark's College, 
Chelsea, author of "Geography of the British Empire." 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s, 



*■ - ■ - * * 



Lawson 9 s Geography of River Systems. 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vot, 
cloth, is. 
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Lawsoris Geography of Coast Lines. 

By W. Lawson, St Mark's College* Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo., 
cloth, is. 

Lawsoris Young Scholar s Geography. 

A simple Book for Young Learners. Foolscap 8vo., stiff cover, 6d. ; 
bound in cloth, 9d. 

tt % This work is intended as a Companion to " Philips' Initiatory Atlas." 



Designed tor the use of Pupils preparing for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. By J. Davies, University of 
London, Already issued — 

NOTES ON GENESIS, Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 

NOTES ON EXODUS, Foolscap 8vo„ cloth, is. 

NOTES ON ST. MARK'S GOSPEL, Foolscap 8vo., cloth, is. 

NOTES ON ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL, Foolscap 8vo.. cloth, 
is. 6d. 

NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, is. 6d 



L 



Tablet Lessons, 

For use m th« School-room or Nursery. The Set, comprising 
19 royal broadside sheets, in cover, with millboard back and 
wooden ledge to hang up, 3$. 6d. ; the separate sheets, each 2d. 

" What shall I Teach Next" 

A Series of Subjects for Lessons in Religious Knowledge, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and Dictation, for 
Four Years, progressively arranged in Daily Portions. By 
W. C. Sparrow. Crown 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Standard Register, No. I. 

Record of Admission, Annual Results, and Examination Schedules, 
compiled in accordance with the requirements of the Revised 
Code, by one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Fools- 
cap folio, half-bound, 7s. 6<L 

Standard Register, No. 2. 

Roll for Daily Use, Name of School, Number of Roll, &c ; com- 
piled by the same. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 8<L 

Newton's Admission Register, No. 1. 

Contains space for 600 Names, and Columns for all the require- 
ments of the Committee of Council on Education. Foolscap 
folio, stiff cover, is. 6cL> 

Newton's Admission Register, No. 2. 

For 1,200 Names. Foolscap folio, half-bound, cloth sides, 3s. 6d* 

Newton s Class Register, 

Ruled for the Year, and requires the Name, Residence, Age, &c, 
to be entered only once during the whole year. It contains 
space for 50 Names, Columns for recording the results of Four 
Quarterly Examinations, and a page for entering the Course of 
Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 7<L 

Newton s Quarterly Class Register, 

Ruled for each Quarter for 50 Names. It contains a Copy of the 
Examination Schedule, with Columns for recording the results 
of Four Quarterly Examinations, and a Page for entering the 
Course of Lessons for each Quarter. Foolscap folio, stiff 
cover, 8d. 

Newton's General Register or Summary, No. I. 

Arranged to receive all the Results of the Class Register for Five 
Years. A Printed Copy of Form IX is given for each year. 
Foolscap folio, stiff cover, is. 6d. 

Newton's General Register, No. 2. 

To serve for Ten Years. Foolscap folio, strongly half-bound, 
cloth sides, 3s. 6d. 
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• 

Newton's Evening School Register. 

Contains space for 60 Scholars. It is ruled for 24 Weeks, and 
contains Columns for entering the results of Four Monthly 
Examinations. Foolscap folio, stiff cover, 6<L 

A Class Register of A t tendance and Payments 

for 50 Names. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the New Code. By T. W. 
Mercer, Assistant to Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 
Folio, stiff cover, 9<L 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

General Deportment. 

For use in Ladies' Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

Daily Record of Application to Study and 

General Deportment. 

For use in Boys' Schools. Foolscap 8vo., neat cover, 6d. 

The Teachers Class Register. 

Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2d. 

Philips' Sunday School Library Register. 

On a new and improved plan. Folio, strongly half-bound, cloth 
sides, 12s. 6d. 

Philips' School Treasurers Cash Book. 

Arranged according to the Forms and Directions of the Committee 
of Council on Education. It contains Balance Sheets for 
Twenty Years. Oblong folio, strongly half-bound, cloth 
sides, 5s. 

Philips' School Log Book. 

Ruled, Indexed, and Paged, with Directions for making Entries. 
With Lock. Post4to M strongly half-bound, cloth sides, 7& 6d. 

Philips' School Portfolio, 

For holding Official Correspondence. With Lock, 4s. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS, 



Philips' Drawing Copy Books, 

Designed and Drawn by a practical Teacher. First Scries, in Six 
Books. Oblong 4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, 
each 3d. 

LIST Or TBS SERBS. 



4. Straight and Curve Line Objects in 

Perspective 

5. Floral Forms drawn Geometrically 

6. Studies of Flowers, in Outline. 



L Straight Line Objects drawn Geome- 
trically 

2. Straight and Curve Line Objects 
drawn Geometrically 

8. Straight Line Objects in Perspective 

\* These Drawing Copy Books have been expressly prepared for the use of 
pupils in Public Schools desiring to pass at the Government Examinations. 
Nos. 3 and 4 will be found an excellent preparation for Drawing from 
Models. 



Philips Drawing Copy Books. 



Second Series. Elementary Landscapes, in Six Books. Oblong 
4to., printed on Toned Drawing Paper, each 3d. 



For Schools and Families. The Set comprises 36 Prints, beautifully 
printed in Oil Colors, with Texts in Ornamental Borders. 



Size — 17 inches by 13 inches, 
separate Prints, each 6d. 



In neat cover, 15s. ; the 



LIST OF PLATES IK THE SET— 



1 The Warning Voice (Christ Knock- 

ing at the Door). 

2 The Good Shepherd. 

3 St. John Baptist. 

4 The Lord's Prayer (Infant Samuel). 

5 The Parables of Nature.— The Lilies 

of the Field. 

6 The Great Physician (Healing the 

Sick). 

7 Christ with Little Children. 
S The Ascension. 

9 The Light of the World. 

10 The God of the Widow (The Widow 

of Nain). 

11 The Hour of Need (Hagar and 

Ishjnael). 

12 The Ministry of Angels (Jacob's 

Dream). 

18 A Christmas Carol (The Announce- 
ment to the Shepherds). 

14 The Guardian Angel. 

16 Infant Piety (Samuel and Eli). 



16 The Presentation in the Temple. 

17 The Agony in the Garden. 

18 Christ the Living Water. 

19 The Beatitudes. 

20 The Holy Father. 

21 The Triumphal Entry. 

22 The Questioning with the Doctors. 

23 The Last Supper. 

24 The Man of Sorrows. 
26 The Flight into Egypt. 

26 The Good Samaritan. 

27 The Woman of Samaria. 

28 The Visit of the Wise Men. 

29 The Infant Saviour. 

30 The Prophet on the Mount. 

81 The Chief Shepherd. 

82 Bearing the Cross. 

83 The Greatest in the Kingdom of 

Heaven. 

84 Ananias and Sapphira." 
86 Holy Baptism. 

86 Raising Lazarus. 
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PHILIPS' HOME AND COLONIAL COPY BOOKS, Written 
and Arranged by Alexander Stewart. In Fifteen Books, 
Foolscap 4to., each 2d. 



LIST OF TUB SERIES. 



1 Initiatory Exercises, 

2 Letters and Combinations. 

3 Short Words. 

4 Capitals. 

5 Text Hand. 

6 Text and Round. 

7 Round Hand. 

8 Introduction to Small Hand. 



9 Round and Small Hands. 

10 Small Hand. 

11 Text, Round, and Small Hands. 

12 Introduction to Ladies' Hand. 
IS Ladies' Hand. 

14 Commercial Sentences. 

15 Figures. 



This Series is produced by an entirely New Process, the lines being printed 
direct from Copper Plates by Patented Machinery, thus securing an accuracy 
and finish much superior to that obtainable by any process hitherto employed. 
This system has been adopted successfully in France, and are universally 
adopted in all the Public 'Schools throughout the Empire. 

In the proper Gradation and Arrangement of the Lines, as well as in the Style 
of Writing and Engraviqg, much thought and care have been bestowed, and ,ii 
is believed they will recommend themselves to all Practical Teachers as an 
improvement upon any existing series. 



PHILIPS' PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF SCHOOL COPY 
BOOKS, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart. 

Foolscap 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Paper, each 2d. 
Fine. Edition, on superfine paper, each 3d. 



WAT OF CUB 8HUV. 



1 Initiatory Exercu es. 

2 Alphabet in Progressive Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Large Hand. 

4} Text Hand. 

6 Large and Round Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 

7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

7 J Introductory Book. — Large, Round, 
and Small Hands. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 



9 Small Hand. 

10 large, Round, and Small Hands. 
10} Large. Text, Round, and Small 

Hands. 

11 Ladies* Small Hand. 

12 Commercial Small Hand. 

13 Figures. 

14 Introductory Book for Girls. 

15 Ladies' Angular Hand — First 

Book. 



GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, PUBLISHERS. 



PHILIPS* PROGRESSIVE SERIES OF COPT BOOKS— Continued 



Post 4to., Printed on Fine Cream Wove Paper, each 4d. 
Demy 4to., extra Superfine Series, each 6d. 
Largs Post 4to. Series, each 6d. 



LIST OF TH> SSRin. 



1 Initiatory Exercises. 

5 Alphabet in Progressive Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Large Hand. 

6 Large and Round Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 

7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 



9 Small Hand. 

10 Large, Round, and Small Hands. 

11 Ladies' 8mall Hand. 

12 Set of Commercial Sentences. 
18 Text Hand. 

14 Large. Text, Round, and Small 
Hands. 



PHILIPS' VICTORIA COPY BOOKS. With Engraved Head- 
lines, Written and Arranged by Alexander Stewart An 
entirely New Series, in Twelve Books, oblong 4to., printed on 
superfine extra thick cream wove paper, each 3d. 

LIST OF THl BKRIK8. 

1 Initiatory Exercises. 

2 Alphabet in Progressive Order. 
8 Short Words. 

4 Text Hand. 

5 Text and Round Hands. 

6 Round Hand. 



7 Introduction to Small Hand. 

8 Round and Small Hands. 

9 Small Hand. 

10 Text, Round, and Small Hands. 

11 Introduction to Ladies' Hand. 

12 Ladies' Small Hand. 



*»* These Copy Books are well adapted for use in Middle Glass Schools and 
Ladies' Seminaries, and will be found to combine excellence of quality with 
moderation in price. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF HISTORICAL COPY BOOKS. In 
Twelve Books, Demy 4to., Extra Thick Paper, each 6d. 



list of thb 

1 William the Conqueror, to Henry 

the First. 

2 Stephen, to Richard the First. 
8 John, to Edward the First. 
4 Edward the Second, to Richard the 

Second. 
6 Henry the Fourth, to Henry the 

Sixth. 
6 Edward the Fourth, to Richard the 

Third. 



•■RIBS. 

7 Henry the Seventh, to Edward the 

Sixth. 

8 Mary, to James the First. 

9 Charles the First, to Charles the 

Second. 

10 James the Second, to Anne. 

11 George the First, to George the 

Third. 

12 George the Fourth to Victoria. 



The lines selected narrate some of the most remarkable events of English 
History, Chronologically arranged, commencing with the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and concluding with that of Her Majewty Queen Victoria, thus 
forming a pleasing outline of the ITistory of England, calculated to interest the 
learner, and instil into the mind a taste for history. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF COPY SLIPS, arranged and written 
by Alexander Stewart, printed on fine cream-wove paper. 4& 



1 Short Words. 

2 Large Hand. 
8 Round Hand. 



4 Introduction to Small Hand. 



LIST 07 THl BBJUXS. 

6 Small Hand. 

6 Ladies' Small Hand. 

7 Text Hand. 
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George Philip and Son, Publishers, London and Liverpool. 



GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS BOOKS. 



A CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, with i. d. 
Examination Questions, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth 3 6 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth I 6 

A CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
numerous Diagrams and Examination Questions, by 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Foolscap 8vo., cloth ... 3 6 

AN ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, with Diagrams, by William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Intended as a Companion Text Book 
to ** Philips' Physical Atlas for Beginners." Foolscap 
8vo., cloth, colored I o 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, with a 
Map. • By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
32mo, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, with a Map. By William Hughes, F. R.G. S. 
Imperial 32mo, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth o 3 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND, with Maps. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Imperial 321110, neat cover, 2d., or in cloth o 3 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES, by William Lawson, St Mark's 
College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 3 o 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF RIVER SYSTEMS, by Wil- 
liam Lawson, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 
8vo, cloth.. ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 o 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF COAST LINES, by William 
Lawson, St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Foolscap 8vo, 

V-HJl 11 ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• • • • •■• m KJ 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR'S GEOGRAPHY, by Wil- 
liam Lawson. Foolscap 8vo, stiff cover, 6d., cloth o 9 

BOARDMAN'S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY, for the 
use of Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, 
and Teachers and Schools generally. By A. Board- 
man, CM. Foolscap 8vo, cloth I 6 



George Philip and Son, Publishers, London and Liverpool. 



George Philip and Bon, Publishers, London and Liverpool. 


, • EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 


PHILIPS' SERIES OF LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, 


With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and 
the Political Boundaries carefully colored. Size — 5 feet 8 inches 
by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished. Con- 
structed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


Price 1 6s. each. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


THE WORLD, IN HEMI- 


SCOTLAND 


SPHERES 


IRELAND 


EUROPE 


PALESTINE 


ASIA 


INDIA 


AFRICA 

NORTH AMERICA 


Price 2 is. each.. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


•the" world, on mer- 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW 


cator's projection 


ZEALAND 


BRITISH ISLANDS 


NEW SOUTH WALES j NEW ZEALAND. 


PHILIPS' SMALLER SERIES OF SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, 


Size— 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. 


Mounted on rollers and varnished, each 7s. 6d. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


AUSTRALIA 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


EUROPE 


SCOTLAND 


ASIA 


IRELAND 


AFRICA 


PALESTINE 


NORTH AMERICA 


WANDERINGS OF THE 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ISRAELITES 


The above are reductions of the large series, constructed by William Hughes, F.R.G.S., 
and arc designed for use in Piivate Schools and Families. They are tlearly and distinctly 
engraved, and embody an amount of information not to be had in any similar scries of 
Maps. 


George PMip and Son, Publishers, London and Liverpool. 
1 , . 



